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WELL, IT’S YOUR PAPER. 


You may have noted that some 
of the most helpful articles in recent 
issues of this magazine were the sug- 
gestions of, and even the contribu- 
tions from, our own readers. There 
are more of them in this issue. 

For some time, requests for prac- 
tical articles on landscape design have 
occupied editorial attention. In this 
issue appears the first of a series con- 
sidering individual landscape prob- 
lems and how they were solved in 
accordance with the established prin- 
ciples of design. As they are from 
the experience of the author, they 
are eminently practical by way of 
example and instruction. 

Requests have come also for more 
articles on merchandising and selling 
nursery stock at retail. Explaining 
the value of the landscape depart- 
ment of the nursery for this purpose, 
the paper by an Oklahoma nursery- 
man, presented at his recent state 
meeting, is quite timely in this issue. 
Other angles will be discussed by 
other nurserymen in_ subsequent 
issues. 

One reader steps to the fore, also 
in this issue, with a voluntary con- 
tribution to explain how nurserymen 
can derive the maximum benefit from 
the federal housing program. Per- 
haps the points he makes have other 
applications. 

To show that we are open to sug’ 
gestions, the notes on the cover illus- 
tration by L. C. Chadwick are moved 
away from this page. Some readers 
paste the cover illustrations in a 
scrapbook, but in doing so they cover 
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up the comments on the other side; 
the change will avoid that. Inciden- 
tally, a scrapbook of this magazine's 
covers is effectively made by pasting 
gummed cloth reénforcement strips 
down the edge where it is torn from 
the magazine. These strips, obtain- 
able at stationery stores, are punched 
with holes for insertion in a loose- 
leaf ring binder. 

The foregoing instances will indi- 
cate that this magazine's improve- 
ment is due to the nurserymen them- 
selves and that the editor receives 
many helpful letters which are acted 
upon, though not published. After 
all, it’s your paper, and you may as 
well say how you want it run. 


ABOUT VITAMIN B.. 

Probably because the public has 
been hearing so long about the vari- 
ous vitamins in their foods, the re- 
sponse to publicity in newspapers 
and magazines about vitamin B, and 
its effects on plant life has been of 
amazing proportions. Taking ad- 
vantage of that fact, advertisements 
of the substance have been appearing 
in general magazines as well as trade 
papers, accompanied in some in- 
stances by claims of remarkable re- 
sults. Tests show conflicting reports, 
apparently, so that the conscientious 
nurseryman would like to know what 
it is all about. 

For some years scientists have 
known that plants make vitamin B, 
in their green leaves, from which it 
is transported downward to the root 
system, where it exerts its effect in 
root growth. It is a plant hormone, 
not a fertilizer or plant food. 

Crop plants, such as wheat, corn, 
tomatoes, peas and beans, produce 
large quantities of vitamin B, in their 
leaves, and the root growth in these 
species of plants is not limited by 
the amount of available vitamin B,, 
but rather by the supply of plant 
foods. In other instances plants 
make relatively little vitamin B, in 
their leaves, and consequently the 
application of the synthetic material 
produces unusual results. 

However, it is to be borne in 
mind that the average nursery soil, 
being rich in organic matter, or 
humus, has an adequate supply of 
vitamin B, for plants grown in it. 


In poor soil or in soil deficient in 
humus there is more prospect of re 
sponse by the plants to the applica 
tion of vitamin B,. 

Also, there is the possibility that 
an adequate supply of the substance 
is given the plants in the fertilize 
applied. 

Hence there are at least three fa 
tors, the species of plant, the soil in 
which it is grown and the fertilize: 
applied, which may cause the re 
sponse to the application of vitamir 
B, to be either amazingly favorable 
on the one hand or distinctly dis 
appointing on the other. 

The home gardening fan, wh 
probably enriches his soil moderately 
if at all, will no doubt get a lot of 
fun out of the vitamin B, for whic! 
he pays a few quarters. A good 
many seem to have done so already 
for a popular garden magazine re 
ports 65,000 letters from readers in 
response to an article on the subject 
There will be uses for the substance 
also in nurserymen’s hands, but the 
present phase is one of experiment 





GARDEN SHOWS. 


The title “garden show,” more 
aptly than “flower show,” describes 
the big events of spring, so much has 
the composition of their exhibits 
changed in the past decade. This 
change has made these exhibitions as 
important to nurserymen as to flo 
rists, if not more so. 

This year the big three, at Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, occur 
on the same dates, March 11 to 16 

In other cities the dates are 
Houston, Tex., February 28 to March 
6; Toronto, Ont., March 4 to 9; 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 9 to 16: 
Detroit, Mich., March 23 to 31; Chi 
cago, March 30 to April 7. 





THE value of a mature fruit tree 
was reduced to dollars when a Cali 
fornia orchardist, after studying cost 
account records, sent in a bill for $60 
per tree when the driver of a milk 
truck ran off the road and wrecked 
three mature peach trees. He recov 
ered at his price. 





Cover illustration notes 
on page 6. 
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Landscape Design in Practice 


I. A FOUNDATION PLANTING FOR A MODERN HOUSE 
By C. Alfred Bolgiano, of J. H. Small & Sons, Washington, D. C. 


The great thing about this business 
of landscaping is that every new job 
is an interesting adventure. It must 
be true that almost everyone who 
does ornamental planting looks at 
each new opportunity with a little 
excitement and a keen desire to sur- 
pass all of his past efforts in creating 
a picture of beauty and harmony. 


Most people can recognize and 
appreciate a good planting composi- 
tion, but are totally unable to analyze 
the reasons for its appeal and conse- 
quently they cannot produce another 
pleasing effect under different condi- 
tions. There are many homeowners 
who cannot afford to employ a land- 
scape architect, even if they do realize 
the excellent possibilities of such a 
service. The burden then usually falls 
upon the nursery salesmen or land- 
scape gardener. 

Our organization places a great 
deal of stress on the importance of 
being able to give our customers a 
well designed planting or garden. To 
this end, I have earnestly endeav- 
ored to learn and appreciate the 
principles of landscape design and 
offer this illustrated record of one 
of our efforts to put some of these 
principles into practice. With the 
hope that this article will be helpful 
in illustrating the principles involved 
or in stimulating the thought of the 
reader to an even better solution of 
a similar problem, let us consider the 
results accomplished by the design 
of this foundation planting. 

We approach the problem of a 
foundation with the following prin- 
ciples in mind: 

1. The principal object of a foun- 
dation planting is to “tie the house 
in” with its surrounding landscape. 


2. The planting should accent the 
entrance and perhaps emphasize to a 


lesser degree other attractive features 
of the architecture of the house. 

3. The whole effect should give a 
sense of balance. 

4. There should be unity to the 
planting, achieved by repetition of 
one variety or of one characteristic 
throughout its extent. 

5. There should be just enough 
variety to make the planting interest- 
ing to the beholder after his first com- 
prehension of the general design. It 
is well to bear in mind that too many 
varieties are likely to create a confus- 
ing effect. 

I might say, at this point, that 
we were firmly resolved not to plant 
a pyramidal evergreen up every avail- 
able wall space. This has often been 
done in the past in this locality. Py- 
ramidal evergreens are definite ac- 
cents. The reason, I have been told, 
is that anything approaching the up- 





Landscaping House of Modern Design. 


right physical character of man 
strongly attracts his attention. Conse- 
quently, indiscriminate use of py- 
ramidals accentuates places where 
there is nothing to call attention to 
and is, therefore, meaningless and 
unattractive. 

The house illustrated was the 
“House of Tomorrow” of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., located on 
Massachusetts avenue, in the subur- 
ban area of Washington, D.C. Since 
it was one of the new modern types 
of architecture, we had no precedent 
to follow except the various plantings 
our designer studied at the New York 
world’s fair. We tried to evolve a 
treatment in harmony with the crisp- 
ness of line and simplicity of the 
architect's design. 

The tall American arbor-vite 
served in carrying out principle No. 
2. Planted in the corner made by the 








Inset: Before Planting. 
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circular tower and the front wall, it 
brings out the curve of the tower 
with its shadow and focuses attention 
near the entrance, which is further 
accented by the dark green, heavy 
blocks of clipped Japanese yews. 
Prior to this treatment, the white 
tower was hardly discernible against 
the white wall. Starting at the service 
entrance, a sheared hedge of Japanese 
barberry continues to the arbor-vite 
and is picked up again in front of 
the taller yew hedge on the other side 
of the entrance. The line of the bar- 
berry hedge across the front of the 
house is almost a foot lower than 
the blocks of yews and forms a step 
on the right of the entrance, reflect- 
ing the step formation of the porches 
and service wall. This promotes the 
process of making the planting a part 
of the house design. 

By enclosing the whole front lawn 
with a hedge of Japanese barberry, 
sheared, and of the same height as 
the barberry in the foundation plant- 
ing we have “tied” the house in with 
its surrounding grounds (principle 
No. 1). In other words, by using 
the same material and line treatment 
around the house and in the enclosure 
of the front lawn, we have made both 
parts of a whole composition. The 
predominant use of barberry and 
straight lines in the foundation plant- 
ing give it unity (principle No. 4). 

In front of the retaining wall on 
the right side we planted a specimen 
dogwood ten feet tall. It was placed 


just far enough away to leave the 
corner window free, but close enough 
to soften the sheer ending of the 
house when viewed from the front 
or to the right of the center. Al- 
though the dogwood does not show 
well in the photograph, it is quite 
effective at this point. A beautiful, 
full specimen, it was loaded with its 
red berries when we planted it and 
showed up especially well against the 
white house. The builder continually 
referred to it as “that beautiful holly 
tree,” which was gratifying to us as 
he had given evidence of a prejudice 
against dogwood when we were dis- 
cussing the plans. The dogwood at 
this point also helps to hold the in- 
terest of the observer to the entrance 
which lies between it and the arbor- 
vite. The whole picture is framed by 
two Chinese elm trees, as designated 
on the plan. 

Interest in the foundation planting 
is heightened by the use of the three 
varieties of plants already mentioned 
and by a circular bed of pachysandra 
around the base of the arbor-vite, 
which reflects the curve of the tower. 
The red leaves and bright red berries 
of the barberry, in season, make an 
effective contrast with the evergreens 
and the white house (principle No. 
5). 

A sense of balance (principle No. 
3) is achieved, as the long block of 
yews and the dogwood on one side 
of the entrance apparently balance 
the yews and arbor-vitz on the other 
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Plan for Landscaping House Pictured on Preceding Page. 
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side. These are the most significant 
elements, so that the slight difference 
in the masses of barberry on either 
side does not affect the result. 

We have received many favorable 
comments on this work and feel it 
safe to assume that the principles of 
landscape design have been applied 
with some success. 





RHODE ISLAND BILL. 


A bill was introduced in the upper 
branch of the Rhode Island legisla- 
ture, February 20, by State Senator 
Charles T. Algren, East Greenwich, 
which, if passed, will prevent the state 
of Rhode Island from engaging in the 
nursery business and from further dis- 
tributing or selling nursery stock for 
landscaping or ornamental purposes. 
It was referred to the committee on 
judiciary, by which hearings may be 
conducted at a later date. 

The measure would repeal that 
part of the existing law which per- 
mits the chief of the state division 
of forests, parks and parkways to 
purchase seedlings and then sell them 
at cost to owners of farms and other 
real estate. The state could maintain 
and operate nurseries only for the 
purposes of experimentation or edu- 
cation, for distribution among or ex- 
change with other educational or ex- 
perimental agencies, for reforestation 
and for temporary preservation of 
trees and shrubs purchased or col- 
lected by the state for future use on 
public-owned land. 

Nurserymen of the state worked 
for the introduction of such a bill 
during their state meeting last month. 





BOISE, IDAHO. 


The Upland Empire Nurseries, of 
which Everett O. Nord is proprietor, 
at Boise, Idaho, are specializing on the 
sale of Nibco copper and bronze 
sprinkler installations and have found 
it a good business particularly for 
slack times during the summer when 
planting is at a standstill. Overhead 
sprinkler lines were installed in the 
nursery the past year over the entire 
evergreen plots and in the large lath 
houses. Copper pipe and Nibco fit- 
tings with Thompson multiple jet 
heads were used and give excellent 
coverage. A Jacuzzi injector pump 
provides good pressure and volume. 
A new neon sign on the highway 
blazes forth an invitation to passers-by 
to visit the nurseries. 
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Landscape Department as Sales Agent 


The Function and Value of a Landscape Department in the Selling Program 
of a Nurseryman, Told Oklahoma Convention By Paul V. Baker, Enid, Okla. 


I have just finished a check of the 
major wholesale lists of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas and Iowa, in which the 
average percentage of catalogue space 
devoted to fruits is nine and four- 
tenths; space given to ornamentals is 
91.6 per cent. In my own business, 
income from ornamental plants and 
service was 96.4 per cent of last year’s 
gross receipts, and such information 
as is available to me would indicate 
that the sale of ornamentals provides 
the greater part of the income of most 
midwest nurseries. 

In my town there was only one 
nursery fifteen years ago; today there 
are five full-time dealers or nursery- 
men, plus chain-store and feed-store 
seasonal low-priced sales. Each of the 
five is doing at least more business 
than the original one fifteen years ago. 
Competition is keen, but the more 
competitors the greater the total vol- 
ume—and the less customer resistance 
against purchasing. 

Ornamental planting is becoming 
more and more a necessity, just as 
painting and plumbing, whereas only 
a few years ago the homeowner con- 
sidered it a luxury and corresponding 
sales effort had to be exerted. The 
basis used for landscaping expendi- 
ture for government loans is three per 
cent of the total cost of the residence 
property. More than this amount 
makes planting a luxury; less than this 
amount weakens the investment and 
resale value of the property. An in- 
tensive survey made a few years ago 
showed the average life of ornamental 
residential plantings, excluding the 
street trees, is ten years; consequently, 
there exists a replacement sales field 
annually of ten per cent of the total 
planting cost of the whole trade area. 


Sales Field. 


In my own town, Enid, Okla., the 
cost of new residence construction last 
year was $400,000; hence, the sales 
field of $12,000 (three per cent) for 
new landscape installation. The total 
residential valuation is $8,000,000; 
hence, normal replacement sales field 
is $24,000 annually—a total sales field 
of $36,000 within the city limits on 
a purely necessity basis. Beyond this 
lie the luxury sales opportunities, in- 


cluding pools and rock gardens, formal 
gardens, outdoor living rooms and 
specimen trees where time is more 
valuable than money. 

Ask yourself these few questions: 

Is the total volume of my orna- 
mental sales growing? 

Am I getting the repeat business of 
most customers of last year? If not, 
why not? 

Will the plants I sell give the cus- 
tomer continued satisfaction? 

Do my suggestions for new or re- 
placement planting add definitely to 
harmonious landscape beauty? 

Am I keeping up with the new 
plant materials and discarding old 
varieties that have been bettered by 
improved kinds? 

Do I adhere to a price schedule that 
gives me a normal profit on every indi- 
vidual sale? 

I have tried to make clear that the 
ornamental plant field is the one de- 
partment of the nursery in which 
volume should be greatest, where 
competition is keenest and where your 
percentage of your trade area business 
is probably exactly what you merit. 
It is not necessary to lessen your com- 
petitors’ business volume to increase 
your own, and the factor of increasing 
sales volume by intelligent sales effort 
is the landscape department. 


The Landscape Department. 


The average nurseryman thrills with 
the joy of his work, with growing 
sturdy, healthy plants and handling 
them in such a way that they reach 
his customer live, fresh and full of 
vigor. At this he does a fine job, but 
sales in the ornamental field present a 
distinct problem. Simply because a 
plant or tree is beautiful is no indi- 
cation that it will add beauty in a 
special environment; on the contrary, 
its placement may ruin an effect other- 
wise almost perfect. 

The function of the landscape de- 
partment is entirely separated from 
the nursery proper. The landscape 
deals with, and for, the customer. 
It deals in effect and environment; 
forgetting the nursery surpluses, it 
plans and plants a living picture that 
time perfects and makes more beauti- 
ful. By virtue of the very perfection 
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of its work, it creates fresh demand 
with little sales effort except that of 
constant contact with potential buyers. 


The landscape department must 
have the personnel that can and will 
follow a program that includes the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(1) A contact with all new con- 
struction needing landscape installa- 
tion. 

(2) The furnishing of detail plans 
and specifications for all interested 
clients. These plans must be modern, 
well designed and using plant material 
that will increase in value and beauty 
over a number of years. (I believe 
that only an adequately trained land- 
scape architect can design plans that 
build business.) 


(3) A planting and maintenance 
service, including especially pruning, 
insect control and fertilization. 

(4) A constant study and use of 
new plant varieties. 

(5) A follow-up of all past cus- 
tomers each season, with suggestions 
for additions and renovations. 


Landscape Design. 


In Oklahoma the greatest volume 
of sales to owners of new houses comes 
from those with an investment range 
of $3,000 to $7,000, built on plots of 
50 to 100 feet of frontage. In this 
class of houses, the completed land- 
scape installation should range from 
$90 to $300 for the essential basic 
plantings, and plans should be com- 
pletely detailed with that budget in 
mind. If the client's income prevents 
the entire planting at one time, he 
will prove a ready-made customer for 
the years following, always provided 
he is satisfied in his initial dealings. 
It is entirely possible, though much 
more difficult, to create artistic pic- 
tures on small grounds, with a limited 
budget, than to design the more elabo- 
rate and costlier gardens, but since 
the majority of sales income comes 
from this class, it is important that you 
plan these so carefully that you estab- 
lish yourself among the leaders of the 
field of the small home plantings. 

Every sale, if the design is adequate 
and eye-appealing and your plant vari- 
eties are lasting, will create neighbor- 
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hood sales, Every dissatisfied customer 
will cost you a half-dozen. 

Nothing will hold and build busi- 
ness faster and more easily than per- 
sonal contacts after the final collection 
is made. To you it may have been 
just another contract, but to him it is 
a vital part of his daily life, the out- 
door living room of his home, and 
your continued and expressed personal 
interest in its welfare and develop- 
ment will be the builder of good will 
of tremendous value. 


New Plants and Competition. 


Vital to the prosperity of the land- 
scape department is the judicious 
offering of new plant varieties, par- 
ticularly if you are plagued with cut- 
price competition. If you will pardon 
a personal example, a year. ago I 
stocked a few hundred fine standard 
varieties of Darwin tulips, but of the 
same kinds as those offered over the 
counters of the local feed and dime 
stores. The result was I made few 
sales and these with little profit. Last 
fall I bought only newer sorts, tested 
by me the year before and not offered 
elsewhere in Enid, with the result that 
I sold more than 13,000 at a profit 
of $2 per hundred. These bulbs went 
to more than 200 different customers 
and opened up a market for several 
thousand bedding and perennial plants 
next spring. The bulbs were top-size 
and really outstanding varieties, and 
each sale should make two or more 
new customers for me next spring. 

I can recommend most heartily a 
list of superior plant varieties written 
by L. C. Chadwick, published serially 
in the American Nurseryman and 
now printed in booklet form. In my 
opinion, this is the most valuable con- 
tribution made in years for both the 
nurseryman and his client. Get it, 
study it, use it. 

When the client deals with the 
nursery through the landscape depart- 
ment he expects to receive artistry in 
design; let us give him nothing less. 
He expects color of flower, charm of 
leaf and growing loveliness; let us 
not disappoint him. ‘He is buying 
enduring beauty, and in the measure 
that we give him the utmost possible, 
in that measure may we expect to earn 
the appreciation and hold the con- 
fidence of the communities we serve. 





A RECENT incorporation was 
Fitzgerald's Nursery, Stephenville, 
Tex., formed by J. E. Fitzgerald, Sam 
Swanzy and O. L. Womack. 


VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, 


In form and habit of growth the 
doublefile viburnum, Viburnum to- 
mentosum, is a medium shrub six to 
eight feet in hight. It has interesting, 
horizontal, spreading branches. The 
rusty, hairy condition of the branches 
accentuates the effect during the 
winter months. Since it is one of the 
few of the distinctly horizontal- 
spreading shrubs that we have, it 
should find more use in ornamental 
plantings. This interesting viburnum 
is a native of Japan and China, but 
has done well in this country. Occa- 
sionally in severely cold winters it 
is slightly injured, but not enough 
to detract to any great extent from 
its use. 

In addition to the habit of growth, 
the foliage, which is about two to 
four inches in length, of rusty green 
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Roadside Sign. 


color, is interesting. During the 
autumn months the foliage takes on 
a brilliant red color, which adds to 
the beauty. This viburnum can be 
identified rather readily from most of 
the others simply by its horizontal 
habits of growth and its roughened 
leaf. 

Doublefile viburnum is one of the 
most attractive of all the viburnums 
in flower. The flowers are white, 
coming into bloom from the middle 
to the latter part of May. They are 
borne in attractive clusters, in which 
the fertile flowers are bordered by 
larger sterile florets. The flowers are 
followed in July and August by at- 
tractive red fruits. These fruits, 
however, finally become bluish-black 
in color in the autumn. 

The viburnums are not specific in 
their requirements as far as culture 
is concerned. Viburnum tomentosum 
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does well in either sun or shade, but 
it is best to give it a rich, well drained 
soil. Where the plants have been 
used in the shade, they are often some- 
what slow in becoming established. 
They should be given good care and 
plenty of water during the first few 
years. Like most of the shrubby 
plants, this viburnum will require 
some pruning, but a gradual removal 
of the older stems, allowing young 
shoots to break from the base, will 
maintain its good symmetrical habit 
of growth. 

The doublefile viburnum can be 
propagated readily by softwood cut- 
tings taken in late June or July. Many 
nurserymen prefer to grow this plant 
by layering, and it reacts readily to 
this method of propagation. It can, 
of course, also be propagated by 
seeds. 

Because of its distinct habit of 
growth, it finds its use as a specimen 
to display its horizontal-branching 
habit and can also be used in founda- 
tion plantings, especially at the cor- 
ners of the house. It fits in well in 
the border, especially to face some of 
the larger, taller shrubs. In a few 
cases we have seen excellent hedges 
of Viburnum tomentosum. 

Certainly its good characteristics of 
habit of growth, foliage, flower and 
fruit warrant its extensive use. 


L.C.C. 





IDEA FOR ROADSIDE SIGN. 


The sign pictured on this page is not 
the ordinary, permanent wooden one 
it appears to be. One of a series used 
to attract the attention of passers-by to 
the sales yard of the A. R. Pickett & 
Son nursery, at Clyde, O., it is painted 
on cloth which is stretched over per- 
manent frames, thus making it pos- 
sible to change the advertisement 
according to the season. Its peculiar 
values lies in its year-around useful- 
ness; for example, potted roses can be 
advertised in summer to increase out’ 
of-season sales. 





CONTRACT for landscaping an 
area of thirteen and one-half acres 
at the Ramona housing project was 


awarded to the Jannock Nurseries, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


OLIVER LOVELESS, former pro- 
prietor of the Rose City Green- 
houses, Thomasville, Ga., is now 
manager of the Hillside Nurseries, 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 
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Spring Care of Lawns 


New Methods of Making Lawns Devised by Application of Research in Grass 
Seeds Permit Start in Winter — By C. W. Baker, of F. H. Woodruff & Sons 


This is the time of year for serious 
thought about lawns. Sometimes you 
find that before a homeowner will 
talk about his spring plans, you have 
to educate him tactfully regarding 
the importance of grass. For the 
lawn is the stage on which all the 
rest of the landscaping plays its role. 
A beautiful landscaping treatment is 
always enhanced or marred by the 
appearance of the grass. A little 
forethought about the health of 
lawns will go a long way toward the 
success of the landscaping. 

A healthy lawn comes from an 
understanding of its growing habits. 
Grass behaves differently from other 
vegetation. Most trees and flowers 
have a fruiting or flowering period, 
and then a dormant period. While 
grass is also dormant during winter 
months when temperatures are below 
45 degrees Fahrenheit, its period of 
growth on this continent is longer 
than for any other living plant. 

Realizing that grasses require spe- 
cial care, our firm has for years been 
making studies of grass maintenance 
on its three trial grounds, each oper- 
ating under a distinct set of growing 
conditions. The suggestions offered 
here grew out of the observations 
made in the turf experiments. 

Grass, whether annual or peren- 
nial, commences to germinate and 
to develop its root structure when 
the temperature rises above 45 de- 
grees. During the mild, moist days 
of spring, grass has an advantage 
over weeds, particularly annual 
weeds, for the majority of them 
thrive during hot weather. Active, 
healthy growth by grass during early 
spring can smother an appreciable 
portion of the incipient weed growth. 

Then comes hot, summer weather. 
Many plants become dormant. But 
not grass. The grass roots stop grow- 
ing, it is true, and give weeds an 
opportunity to root themselves, but 
the leaves grow more vigorously than 
ever. In summer each grass plant 
is making an effort to fruit, to grow 
a seed head. By mowing grass, as 
we do on lawns, we merely stimu- 
late the leaf growth. In fact, ap- 
proximately fifty-two linear inches 
are clipped each season. 


After summer comes autumn and 
another growing season. This is na- 
ture’s seeding time, and you will find 
it the best season for seeding new 
lawns. 

Then winter—with the majority 
of plant life, including grass, dor- 
mant. 

But this does not mean the nurs: 
eryman need be idle all winter. He 
can take a tip from the superin- 
tendents of athletic fields. They have 
found winter the second-best seeding 
time. This is no pipe dream, but a 
practical procedure. 

You can take advantage of the 
dormant condition of grass seed dur- 
ing cold temperatures. Experiments 
at the Massachusetts State College 
showed that, of the twenty grass 
varieties tested, most of them re- 
tained their viability if kept cold. 
But they lost their viability if stored 
where temperatures and humidity 
were high. In other words, a good 
place to store grass seed during win- 
ter is right on the ground where it 
is to grow in the spring. 

Winter seeding has one primary 
purpose. It stretches, to the maxi 
mum, the spring growing season. 
Each extra day that grass can take 
root during spring gives it a better 
chance to combat weeds during sum 
mer. Football fields, which often 
cannot be seeded until after the 
Thanksgiving game, require making 
the most of spring growth. The 
same procedure can be adopted by 
the nurseryman, who is faced with 
the problem of completing too many 
tasks during a single season. 

Winter seeding should be ac 
complished late enough to prevent 
any germination, after the mean 
temperature is below 45 degrees. If 
a new seeding is made, the seedbed 
should have been prepared in the 
fall. For rehabilitating old estab 
lished lawn areas, any weedy por 
tions should be cleaned off and that 
area treated as a new seeding. The 
old sod should be perforated or 
spiked and fed with a plant food 
having a high phosphatic content, 
after which the seeds may be sown 
and brushed or raked into the soil. 

Midwinter or early spring seed- 


ings may be made on the snow, pro- 
vided the surface is fairly level. 
(Loss from erosion on grades or ter- 
races will offset any advantages.) 
Here you will have one advantage— 
you can see where the seeds fall and 
save the trouble of putting down 
guide lines. When the snow melts 
and frost disappears, the natural 
heaving of the soil will complete 
the seedbed. 

When you seed during the winter 
you should not fertilize until the fol- 
lowing autumn, except where soil 
analysis indicates a low phosphorus 
content. This element aids materially 
in root development, so important 
for good turf. By depriving the soil 
of stimulating nitrogenous plant food 
in the spring you force the grass 
roots to drive deep into the soil for 
sustenance. The root structure is 
strengthened. The next fall, you will 
find, is a better time to fertilize the 
soil. The roots will have attained 
depth, which they would not have 
done had food been supplied at the 
surface. Furthermore, since plant 
food takes a long period to release 
its sustenance, fall fertilizing supplies 
food during the months when grass 
roots, and not weed roots, are grow 
ing. Spring-fed lawns go into sum- 
mer stimulated—lawn food feeds 
weeds. 

Further assistance to new grass 
seedlings, whether they be on newly 
seeded areas or repair work, may 
be obtained by treating the seeds 
with a hormone material now avail 
able in powdered form. Such treat- 
ment materially encourages root ma 
turity and naturally earlier develop 
ment of the turf without overstim 
ulating leaf growth. 


All turf areas should be rolled in 
the spring, as early as the soil is 
past the soggy wet stage. If spring 
feeding is desired, it should be ac- 
complished on the snow or before 
the frost is out of the ground, so that 
the natural heaving will permit easier 
leaching down into the soil for root 
feeding. Late spring feedings leave 
the turf in a stimulated condition 
at the beginning of the trying hot 
weather period and are quite harm- 
ful to new seedings 





Growing Hollies 


Propagation and Landscape Uses of Different Species, Told at 
Tennessee Meeting —By Hubert F. Fisher, Germantown, Tenn. 


Hollies are unsurpassed in beauty 
by any other of our broad-leaved 
evergreens. As long as five centuries 
ago, they were praised in the old Eng- 
lish carols. Through the years red 
holly berries have been in increasing 
demand for Christmas decorations. 
In spite of the thousands of tons of 
cut branches commercially harvested 
for the holiday market, our native 
hollies are fast disappearing from the 
woods. Fortunately, research workers 
are aiding the nurseryman to propa- 
gate them from seeds and cuttings. 

The smaller nurseries that cannot 
afford special propagators and experts 
for grafting have been greatly helped 
by the experiments of P. W. Zim- 
merman and A. E. Hitchcock at the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, at Yonkers, N. Y. Among 
other things, they found defoliation 
unnecessary when transplanting hol- 
lies and stressed the great care neces- 
sary to save intact the taproot and 
the most active secondary roots. 
Nursery-grown trees which have 
been root-pruned through plowing 
have never been considered difficult 
to move, but natives from the woods 
are a different story. If a fine speci- 
men in the woods is located and root- 
pruned the year before moving, its 
life expectancy is greatly increased. 
Recently we moved an Ilex opaca 
twenty-five feet tall from the Wolf 
river bottoms without additional cut- 
ting of the roots, by this methdd. 

These same workers at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute found the best 
time to take cuttings is between Au- 
gust 1 and January 1. Cuttings of the 
current year’s stem must have leaves 
and should be inserted at a 45-degree 
angle in peat moss and sand so that 
the leaves will rest on or near the 
rooting medium. Other tests with 
potted pistillate (female) plants of 
Ilex cornuta in January in a green- 
house where no pollen could enter 
established the fact that I. cornuta 
sets berries without cross-fertilization. 
These berries, however, are sterile, 
but this does not affect the use of 
such plants in gardens. 

Still later came their epoch-making 
discovery of root-forming chemicals, 
a boon without price to the propa- 
gator. Three strengths are now avail- 


able in a dust form, which greatly 
simplifies the handling of the cut- 
ings. The nurseryman with hundreds 
or thousands of small plants has to 
take them through a potting stage, 
in lath shade, then to field rows, 
with soil problems and possible long 
droughts. It seems certain that the 
soil in the rows must be kept as rich 
as possible with leaf mold and kept 
at least slightly acid. A mulch of oak 
leaves, ground oak leaves or oak saw- 
dust around every plant keeps the soil 
in good condition and conserves mois- 
ture. The sawdust should be culti- 
vated occasionally to keep it porous 
to water. If fertilizer is needed, cot- 
tonseed meal or old cow manure 
should be applied in early spring. In 
view of the always ready sale of well 
berried hollies, this unusual but nec- 
essary care is most worth while 

There are many varieties of hollies 
known by my experience to thrive in 
the south. They are beginning to be 
used increasingly not only as speci- 
mens, but for foundation planting 
and for hedges. 

The American natives are both 
evergreen and deciduous. There are 
spectacular specimens of Ilex decidua 
in and near Memphis. It has not been 
used by nurserymen as widely as it 
deserves, because it is, unfortunately, 
dificult to propagate even with the 
new chemical aids for producing 
roots. Perhaps further aid may soon 
come from the suggested addition of 
vitamin B,. This recently overpub- 
licized plant hormone does not start 
root growth, but it is known greatly 
to stimulate root growth—the arteries 
of all living plants. Another decidu- 
ous native holly is Ilex verticillata, 
often confused with I. decidua. It 
does not grow near Memphis and is 
of shrubby growth, with larger ber- 
ries. 

Ilex opaca, I. vomitoria, or yau- 
pon; I. Cassine, I. Cassine angusti- 
folia, I. Cassine myrtifolia and I. 
glabra, or inkberry, are native ever- 
green hollies. The last-named, with 
its black berries, is little used. The 
others are all used to advantage in 
garden planting in the south. There 
is an excellent yellow-berried form of 
I. opaca, little known and without a 
name. The nurserymen of the south 
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are greatly indebted to Dr. H. Harold 
Hume for his outstanding work in 
hybridizing Ilex opaca. The descrip- 
tion of his seven named hybrids in 
the catalogue of the nursery which 
originally propagated them convinces 
the reader that all seven are neces 
sary for a complete collection of the 
best hollies. They are Bailey, East 
Palatka, Howard, Hume No. 1, Hume 
No. 2, Lake City and Taber No. 3. 


The English holly, Ilex Aquifo 
lium, is grown in this section, but not 
so successfully as are our natives. 
Ilex opaca and I. Aquifolium are 
classed as the two most popular and 
beautiful of all hollies. They are simi 
lar in having prickly evergreen leaves 
and bright red berries. The English 
holly leaf is darker green and wavy, 
with fewer spines. 

The Chinese hollies, Ilex cornuta 
and its seedling, I. Burfordii, have be 
come popular in recent years. Both 
have dark green, shiny, twisted 
leaves, with needle-pointed spines and 
large scarlet berries on the previous 
year’s growth. The seedling origi 
nated at Atlanta, Ga., and its leaves 
are not so spiny as the parent. 


Three Japanese hollies have a dis 
tinct place of their own in our gar 
dens. Ilex crenata, I. crenata rotundi 
folia and I. crenata convexa, with 
small spineless leaves and black ber 
ries, make low compact foundation 
plantings, edgings and low clipped 
hedges. Fine specimens of I. convexa 
make excellent substitutes for box 
wood in sunny places where boxwood 
will not thrive. It grows vigorously 
and freely from the base, and roots 
well from cuttings. It was used ex 
tensively in the gardens of the New 
York world’s fair. 

All nurserymen have complaints 
from customers about hollies that 
never berry after leaving the nursery 
While this may be from poor soil and 
care, it is often from a lack of fer 
tilization. It is a good plan to sell a 
less expensive staminate (male) holly 
with every group of pistillate plants. 
The sexes may be easily distinguished 
when they bloom in the spring. The 
berry-bearers have their tiny flowers 
on single stalks, four flat stamens with 
a tiny green berry plainly visible in 
the center. The male blooms have a 
tiny disk in the center, four erect 
stamens carrying the almost invisible 
pollen, and they bloom thickly in 
clusters of two or three on branched 


stalks. 
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The Nurseryman in Federal Housing 


Pitfalls in Bidding on Federal Housing Projects and Ways the Nurseryman 
Can Protect His Profits, Told from Experience by Manager of Eastern Firm 


The large number of housing proj- 
ects now authorized or in progress 
in our larger cities, under grants 
from the United States Housing 
Authority, will provide a much- 
needed increase of business for 
American nurserymen. There are 
about 300 projects, and the aver- 
age planting requires about 250 trees, 
3,000 shrubs, several hundred vines 
and from two to five acres of lawn. 

In nearly every case, the local hous- 
ing authority is inviting building con- 
tractors to bid on its entire project, 
including the landscape work; the 
general contractor, in turn, is securing 
subbids from near-by nurserymen and 
landscape gardeners. 

Many unusual factors affect the 
cost of the work in these jobs, and a 
few words of warning regarding the 
pitfalls that nurserymen are likely to 
meet in estimating and executing them 
may be useful. 

In the first place, the work will have 
to be done by union labor. Nearly all 
the general contractors work on a 
closed-shop basis and cannot sublet 
work to subcontractors who do not 
use union labor. It is true that there 
is no gardeners’ union, and for that 
reason it may be possible to employ 
skilled or semiskilled nonunion men 
for planting on some of the jobs, but 
all the unskilled work, such as digging, 
grading, lawn work, etc., will have to 
be done by union labor and the sub- 
contractor must therefore figure on 
assembling a scratch crew of untrained 
men and on getting the best results 
he can out of them. He cannot plan 
to place his own crew of trained regu- 
lar employees on a housing job. 

He must pay his men the wage 
rates specified in the general con- 
tractor’s contract. These are consider- 
ably higher than the prevailing wages 
on local landscape work. 

The nurseryman must study the 
specifications carefully with the reali- 
zation that they will be rigidly en- 
forced, even though they are extremely 
strict. These specifications were writ- 
ten by experts of the U. S. H. A. in 
Washington and are adapted to suit 
local conditions by the landscape 
architect retained by the local housing 
authority. The work will be super- 


vised by this landscape architect, but, 
in addition, a government inspector 
will be assigned to the job to see that 
the letter of the law is enforced. 

The maintenance clauses, in par- 
ticular, are extremely severe. The sub- 
contractor must commence weeding, 
watering and mowing on each section 
of the work as soon as it is done and 
must continue this until his job is 
finished and thereafter until sixty days 
more of “growing weather” has 
elapsed. The winter period after the 
close of the planting season specified 
is not counted as “growing weather.” 
The planting seasons specified on most 
jobs are August 15 to September 15 
and March 15 to April 15 for lawns 
and September 15 to October 15 and 
March 1 to April 15 for tree and 
shrub planting. So, if the subcontrac- 
tor finishes his job October 15, his 
60-day maintenance period will run 
from March 15 to May 15 of the 
following year. Ten per cent of the 
money due to him will be retained 
until the close of this period. Those 
who have done similar jobs on the pre- 
vious program of the U. S. H. A. (in 
1936) report that maintenance costs 
are likely to run to as much as ten 
per cent of the amount of the contract. 

In addition to the usual insurance 
for workmen's compensation, he will 
have to carry large policies for public 
liability and property damage and also 
make federal social security payments 
even though he is not required to do 
so on his other operations. 

He will also be compelled to furnish 
voluminous reports, invoices, afh- 
davits, sworn copies of pay rolls and 
other data to various federal depart- 
ments having jurisdiction. On an 
average job, this will take at least ten 
hours per week of his bookkeeper’s 
time. 

When he has made up his bid and 
submitted it to the general contractor, 
it is natural for him to suppose that, 
if his bid is the lowest received by 
the successful general contractor, he 
will be given the order for the work. 
The code of ethics of the building 
business requires this, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is seldom followed. The 
general contractor, after his contract 
is signed, will probably proceed to 


“shop around” and, by pitting one 
competitor against another and chisel- 
ing them down, will finally succeed in 
subletting the landscape work at much 
lower prices than the work is worth, 
unless the local nurserymen have the 
sense to stick to their original figures 
and refuse to become the victims of 
chiseling. 

Before he bids, the nurseryman is 
advised to check up and make sure 
that he has in stock, or can procure, 
all the plants specified, in the size and 
quality called for. There is a remark- 
able similarity in the plant schedules 
for these housing jobs, and before half 
the government program is completed, 
many nurseries will be sold out of 
some of the principal items. Except 
in the south, most of the trees are pin 
oaks, maples, American elms, lindens 
or sycamores, all of 3-inch to 4-inch 
caliper, and every job requires large 
quantities of barberries, forsythias, 
privets, Spirea Vanhouttei, lilacs and 
other common deciduous shrubs, in 
larger sizes than usual. If his own 
stock is insufficient, he may not be able 
to pick these up from other growers, 
as they will likely have sold them for 
other near-by projects. 

This article is not written to dis- 
courage nurserymen from handling 
housing jobs, but rather to enlighten 
them as to the difficulties they will 
probably encounter. Each job can be 
and should be a profitable one if it 
is correctly estimated with the fore- 
going cautions in mind. 

It would be a bad day for the 
nursery business if careless estimating 
and cutthroat competition should re- 
sult in heavy losses to the industry on 
the several million dollars of landscape 
business that is included in the present 
program of the U. S. H. A. But if each 
grower will determine that he will not 
lower his catalogue prices and each 
subcontractor will estimate his job con- 
servatively and not submit to chisel- 
ing, there will be plenty of good busi- 
ness for all who can finance such jobs 
and a decent profit can be earned. 





THE Sun Valley Nursery & Land- 
scaping Co. is a new firm, at 18057 
Ventura boulevard, Tarzana, Cal. 
Tony Kander is the manager. 
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HEMLOCK COLLECTION. 


An informative talk on hemlocks 
was presented to an appreciative 
gathering at the lecture hall of the 
Morris Arboretum, University of 
Pennsylvania, last month by Charles 
F. Jenkins, of Philadelphia. The 
name of the speaker is now world- 
known for his enthusiatic interest in 
hemlocks, since in the course of the 
past seven or eight years he has 
brought together on his property an 
assembly of hemlocks which cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere. 

First starting with our native hem- 
lock, Tsuga canadensis, of which 
he now has some sixty-one kinds, of 
various forms and shapes, he gradu- 
ally went further afield, adding to 
his collection forms of the Carolina 
hemlock, Tsuga caroliniana, which 
grows so luxuriantly in the Caro- 
linas. 

Then from the western part of our 
country he gathered to his collection 
Tsuga heterophylla and T. Merten- 
siana, and as his unique interest was 
now gaining renown, many interest- 
ing forms of these were sent him 
by other hemlock admirers. 

Turning his eyes to the orient, he 
increased his assembly with the 
Chinese hemlock, T. chinensis; Jap- 
anese hemlock, T. Sieboldii, and T. 
diversifolia. Then came a form from 
Yunnan, T. yunnanensis, while his 
latest acquisition, Tsuga dumosa, 
comes from the Himalayas. 

Interesting indeed was the story 
concerning the many and devious 
ways these rare forms managed to 
reach him. In the case of T. dumosa 
he had read of seeds of it being 
offered by a nurseryman in England, 
who replied regretting being unable 
to supply, but referred him to some- 
one in Africa. After several weeks 
a reply was received from the Afri- 
can correspondent to the effect that 
while he now had none of this 
species he had written to a friend, 
an officer with the British army in 
India, who could and would prob- 
ably be able to supply Mr. Jenkins 
with some seed. Finally the package 
of seed arrived by air mail, a valu- 
able gift, from which, under the 
skill of William Judd, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, seedlings were grown, 
an 18-inch specimen of which was 
on hand for inspection, just one of 
the few to be found in America. It 
has the soft and drooping habit of 
Cedrus Deodara, with soft, light 


green foliage, and while perhaps it 
will not be hardy except for the more 
equable parts of this country, it was 
good to see. 

A most beautiful form of our na- 
tive hemlock has been well named 
Tsuga Jenkinsii in honor of Mr. 
Jenkins. It has small beadlike foli- 
age resembling an asplenium fern 
and is semipendulant even in the 
young stage. Outside Sargent’s weep- 
ing hemlock we think it is per- 
haps one of the most outstanding 
forms in the collection. Later on, as 
it becomes propagated more freely, 
it should and will find much favor 
with nurserymen and eventually with 
the public. Edwin Matthews. 





FLORIDA FAIR EXHIBITS. 


Cold weather chilled the spirit of 
the exhibitors in the horticultural sec- 
tion of the Florida state fair, at Tampa, 
January 30 to February 10, prior 
to the opening, and some, losing their 
stock, had to drop out. A complete 
absence of flowering plants left a gap 
in this usually well represented sec- 
tion. 

The trade was represented by ex- 
hibits from Jack O. Holmes, Inc.; Carl 
F. Cowgill, Jack Stanaland, Arthur 
Dervaes, Sr.; Ballist Point Nurseries, 
Gulf Lake Floral Gardens and Mar- 
shall J. Meyer, all of Tampa, and 
Reasoner’s Tropical Nurseries, Bra- 
denton. 

The exhibit of Jack O. Holmes, 
Inc., which won first prize and is 
shown here, occupied a space 20x50 
feet and featured azaleas, camellias 
and dwarf citrus fruits. It included 
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a naturalistic setting along a waterfall, 
with a running brook and some beau- 
tiful specimens of Podocarpus macro- 
phylla Maki, Cocos plumosa, Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, Eleagnus pungens, 
euryas, cajuputs and many other speci- 
mens. 

Carl F. Cowgill, who received sec- 
ond prize for a landscape exhibit, 
shaped a well designed entrance plant- 
ing, featuring Cocos plumosa, azaleas 
and some beautiful specimens of the 
new hybrid bougainvilleas, such as 
Daniel Bacon, Margaret Bacon and 
lateritia. The same exhibitor also 
received first prize for his nursery 
display, covering a wide variety of 
tropical and subtropical specimen 
plants. 

Marshall J. Meyer won third prize. 

The two garden club centers, the 
Tampa Federation and the Seminole 
garden center, had outstanding dis- 
plays. The Tampa Federation garden, 
featuring an outdoor living room with 
pool and grill, was designed and land- 
scaped by Carl F. Cowgill and showed 
excellent palms to advantage. 

The garden by the Seminole garden 
center was designed and landscaped by 
Mrs. A. R. Vultell, Tampa. It de 
picted a typical Florida woodland 
scene, with a brook spanned by natura! 
wood bridges and planted with cy 
press, wax myrtle, privet, azaleas and 
camellias. 

The Tampa Florida fair was well 
attended on Gasparilla day, February 
5; 118,000 visitors viewed the vari- 
ous exhibits. The Florida state fair is 
rated one of the largest horticultural 
events of the southland. 





Exhibit of Jack O. Holmes, Inc., at Florida Fair Contained Variety of Plants. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Some Evening Primroses. 


(July 16, 1939.) I suspect that 
evening primroses suffer as much 
from the silence of their friends as 
they do from the derogatory remarks 
of their enemies. Anyway, one sel- 
dom sees a good word for the family, 
while literature is full of unqualified 
statements like that of Mrs. Wilder: 
“The trouble with the evening prim- 
roses is that where they are reliably 
hardy nothing but the whole garden 
will satisfy them.” There are va- 
grants among them, to be sure, and 
there are also a number of well be- 
haved kinds, of which CEnothera 
lavandulefolia is a good example. 
Since I have given the plant a good 
character report, I hope it is not 
based on. the docile behavior of a 
special clon.: In any event, my plants 
have stayed where I put them when 
they were received several years ago 
from South Dakota, reminding me 
each spring and early summer of the 
beauty of their long yellow trumpets. 
The flowers come in the axils of the 
lavenderlike (hence the specific name, 
lavendulefolia) leaves, commencing at 
the lower end of the decumbent stem 
and continuing upward as the stem 
elongates. Thus, it has a long period 
of bloom to add to its other good 
traits. I find it easy in a sunny, well 
drained spot, and it is easily grown 
from spring-sown seeds. In this con- 
nection I might add that you will, 
if you live in the east and your plants 
of western evening primroses behave 
as they do here in northern Michi- 
gan, have to resort to artificial fecun- 
dation to secure viable seeds. The 
insect or other agency responsible 
for the fertilizing of their seed-pro- 
ducing organs is missing from this 
part of the country, necessitating 
hand-crossing for seed production. 


CEnothera Odorata. 


(September 28, 1937.) Another 
evening primrose, CEnothera odorata, 
which I have had several times from 
European sources (it seems quite un- 
known here, even though it is native 
to this country), impresses me as 
being one of the best of the big fel- 
lows. In good soil it is said to grow 
as much as four feet high and that 
much across; in my light soil it does 


not do so well, seldom producing 
more than 30-inch growths and more 
likely not exceeding two feet. But 
it is not massive growth that is so 
pleasing, anyway, but rather the 
large, rich yellow flowers of the type 
and the even lovelier sulphur-yellow 
ones of variety sulphurea and, espe- 
cially, their delightful fragrance from 
the time the flowers open in early 
evening until they close the next 
morning sometime before noon. It 
is naturally a biennial, I believe, 
though it blooms the first year from 
early-planted seeds. 

Most evening primroses are so 
badly confused in gardens that I 
should not care to guarantee that 
the plant I am talking about is cor- 
rectly named; if what you get has a 
thick, woody stem about six inches 
tall, clothed in a few pointed, nar- 
row leaves of rather pale green, and 
from it springs long (two feet or 
more) freely branched stems, it is no 
doubt the present plant. Whether 
perennial or biennial, it will surely 
attract attention in any company. 


CEnothera Ovata. 
(July 31, 1923.) The California 


primrose, CEnothera ovata, is peren- 
nial, it is said, in warm climates; here 
we use it as an annual, as we do the 
South American, acaulis, and the 
Texan, rosea. Although it is worth 
yearly sowing of seeds to enjoy the 
long season of long-tubed yellow 
flowers, it is in sections where the 
climate would enable it to assert its 
perennial nature that its worth as a 
garden plant would show itself. 
There, its low stature and extended 
flowering period would make it in- 
valuable for rock garden work. 


Some Large Groundsels. 


(September 18, 1939.) Having 
little shade and even less natural 
moisture in my garden, I have seldom 
attempted to grow the Chinese 
groundsels, of which Senecio (Ligu- 
laria) clivorum is an example. The 
urge came upon me during the win- 
ter of 1937, however, to make a trial 
planting of as many kinds as I could 
get; the rewards which have been 
reaped this summer, although scarce- 
ly commensurate to the labor in- 
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volved under local conditions, tell 
me the plants have a definite place in 
our gardens and should have more 
attention than they now receive. 
The ones that I grew have some posi- 
tive needs, however, and unless these 
are met it is folly to grow and sell 
the plants. 

In the first place, all the ones that 
will be mentioned later require mois- 
ture. They are said to thrive in a 
bog, though I have never grown 
them there. A friend has S. clivorum 
on a stream bank, with its toes al- 
ways in moisture-soaked soil, and 
there it does better than I have ever 
seen it. Another planting in the 
same garden in quite dense shade 
within reach of the hose also does 
well enough to suit anyone. But the 
plants must have much water or, in 
the absence of that, much shade. 
They are too coarse, of course, for 
inclusion in small gardens, but for 
woodland scenes, for the stream side 
and for boggy places, I recall few 
plants of greater merit, especially 
when their latessummer flowering 
is taken into consideration. 

Two kinds, S. Veitchianus and S. 
Wilsonianus, both of which are 
classed with the ligularias by some 
authors, are among the most impres- 
sive of herbaceous groundsels. The 
first is said to grow as tall as six or 
seven feet, though it did not excell 
five in my trials, and its leaves up to 
sixteen inches in length and close to 
a foot in width. Its bright yellow 
flower heads, often more than two 
inches across, come in long spires in 
late summer. Wilsonianus, known 
in Europe as the giant groundsel, was 
less impressive in its stature, seldom 
exceeding three feet here, though it 
is said to reach five feet in height. 
Its leaves grow up to twenty inches 
in length and almost as broad as the 
preceding. Its yellow heads are also 
smaller, being usually about an inch 
across. I suspect both are rather too 
tender for my climate; anyway, all 
plants left in the open last winter 
were dead when spring came, though 
others in a frame came through with- 
out injury. 

Because it is quite well known in 
this country, its orange-yellow heads 
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on 2-foot to 4-foot stems being an 
inhabitant of many gardens, perhaps 
S. clivorum does not need comment 
here. It might be well, however, to 
say that it has been much hardier 
than the others here, seldom winter- 
killing. Fresh seeds of all these 
groundsels germinate quite readily if 
sown outdoors in autumn. 


Two New Hardy Asters. 


(October 15, 1939.) New hardy 
asters have been coming on the 
scene so rapidly during recent years 
that it is quite impossible for any- 
one except the specialist to keep up 
with the procession. And that I do 
not try to do, though I do make a 
rather serious effort to see them as 
soon as possible after their introduc- 
tion. Two kinds, Strawberries and 
Cream and Winchell variety, seen 
this autumn were so pleasing that 
I am sure other growers will be glad 
to hear about them. The latter is a 
most pleasant thing in its large, gray- 
ish-lavender flowers and quite the 
loveliest of the novi-belgii section that 
I have seen. The latter statement is 
made in connection with its potential 
value as a landscape plant, where its 
soft flower color and tall graceful 
habits should become immediately 
popular. Most of the plants in- 
spected were about three feet tall; 
many were four feet, and a few were 
all of five feet, indicating a good 
constitution and a sphere of useful- 
ness not often reached in the novi- 
belgii group. 

Strawberries and Cream was nota- 
ble mostly because of its unique col- 
oring, opening a rather deep pink, 
but quickly softening to a much 
lighter shade, producing a splendid 
effect in its varied shades. Its height 
of three or four feet will add to its 
value as a border plant. 


Geranium Ibericum. 


(July 27, 1931.) If I ever stopped 
to take an inventory of my feelings 
toward hardy plants I am quite sure 
that I should find the geraniums near 
the top of the list of favorites. It 
would not be because of their showi- 
ness, to be sure, but I could point out 
many other more important fea- 
tures, such as their amiable disposi- 
tions and summer-blooming habits. 
And then I could remind myself that 
among the more than 200 kinds of 
geraniums there is a plant for almost 
every situation in the garden, from 
the tall woodland species to sun- 


lovers for dry, sterile banks and little 
alpines for the rockery. 

One of the kinds that are a con- 
vincing argument toward that con- 
clusion is the Caucasian, G. ibericum. 
This is one of the so-called blues, 
which is only blue by courtesy, its 
large salvers falling within my idea 
of soft purple. Even so, it is a beauty 
in its 2-foot growths in the woodsy 
soil and shade that it loves, though 
its flowering period, which covers 
three or four weeks in early summer, 
is rather abbreviated for a geranium. 
Its variety, platypetalum, is even 
lovelier in its 2-inch-wide flowers of 
rich velvety violet-purple on plants 
up to three feet in height. Both 
ibericum forms have the added at- 
traction, as have so many of the race, 
especially the shade-lovers, of taking 
on beautiful autumn foliage tints. 

Geraniums are best grown from 
seeds, generally speaking, though the 
kinds under discussion here lend 
themselves to division. And cuttings 
taken as growth starts in spring, per- 
haps best made by digging a clump 
and pulling off tufts with a small 
portion of the main root attached, 
usually root with comparative ease. 


Linum Salsoloides. 


(February 6, 1935.) I have long 
been puzzled about the flax, Linum 
salsoloides. Bailey, in his Cyclopedia, 
makes no distinction between the 
foot-tall plant which he describes as 
salsoloides and variety nanum which 
he cites as an illustration. I have 
gone over my notes and back through 
memories and find that they settle 
on the following: (June 17, 1931.) 
One of the most striking of linums 
is L. salsoloides, a 10-inch plant with 
twisted, much-branched stems from 
a woody base and whitish flowers 
with rosy-purple centers, abundant 
during June and more sparing until 
frost. (August 3, 1934.) A plant 
which came to me as Linum sal- 
soloides nanum from the Maritime 
Alps has been a revelation of beauty 
in its furlike carpet and large opales- 
cent flowers on 3-inch stems. It 
makes a beautiful covering for the 
sunny well drained slope I have 
given it, brightening that part of the 
garden during most of June and July 
with its strikingly large cups. 

(January 18, 1940.) Summing up 
experiences with L. salsoloides, I 
might add that the type was lost 
during the severe winter of 1933-4. 
Variety nanum has remained with 
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me, defying heat and cold as well as 
drought and never failing to put on 
a delightful performance as June rolls 
around. I count it, therefore, one of 
the best of plants for the sunny rock 
garden, where it can be given the 
sharp drainage its furry foliage de- 
mands. Grow it from seeds. 
Anemone Vernalis. 


(May 14, 1931.) The entire anem- 
one tribe needs a wholehearted 
boosting in this country. There are 
plants here for a hundred purposes, 
plants that are far above the average 
in decorative value. And many of 
them, especially A. vernalis and the 
entire Pulsatilla group, are especially 
desirable because they come so early 
in spring to cheer the winter-weary 
gardener. The European, A. ver- 
nalis, is a shaggy plant, four to six 
inches tall, with large flowers, pearly- 
white inside and tinted violet and 
purple outside. Some complain that 
it is not easy to grow; in most cases 
that can be traced to improper soil. 
Give it a medium rich in leaf mold 
on the acid side and there should be 
no trouble at all, provided the situa- 
tion is not desert dry. Grow it from 
seeds, planted as soon as ripe or in 
autumn in an outdoor frame. 


GLADIOLI PATENTED. 

It has been announced by Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers, that the following plant 
patents were issued January 30 to 
Carl Salbach, assignor to Ella S. Sal- 
bach, of Contra Costa county, Cal.: 


No. 356. Gladiolus. A new variety of 
gladiolus plant characterized by its con- 
sistency of good growth and form of spike 
and its flowers of great size, heavy sub- 
stance and striking blotched coloring. 

No. 357. Gladiolus. A new variety of 
gladiolus, characterized particularly by 
its vigorous, symmetrical and consistent 
growth, and its length of flower head, with 
flowers of large size, good substance, excel- 
lent keeping quality and soft coloring of 
safrano pink with darker blotches. 

No. 358. Gladiolus. A new variety of 
gladiolus characterized particularly by its 
consistency and vigor ol aan the gen- 
eral symmetry and regular placement of 
its flowers, its unusually long flower head 
and its exceptionally large flowers, having 
excellent keeping qualities and a novel and 
beautiful combination of colors. 

No. 359. Gladiolus. A new variety of 
gladiolus plant characterized particularly 
by its vigorous growth, its general sym- 
metry and its flowers of great size, round 
form, heavy substance and soft, rich 
genanium pink coloring. 

No. 360. Gladiolus. A new variety of 
gladiolus plant characterized particularly 
by its vigor of growth, its general sym- 
metry and its consistency in producing 
well placed flowers of large size and soft 
rich fight coral-red and carmine coloring. 
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Japanese Beetle Quarantine Hearing 


American Association of Nurserymen Effectively Presents Case for Continuance of Federal 
Control, Supported by Other Trade Associations, at Washington Conference This Week 


At the hearing held by the federal 
bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantines, at Washington, D. C., 
February 27, a good representation 
of nurserymen present urged contin- 
uance of the federal Japanese beetle 
quarantine, with the present state co 
operation. The hearing reflected the 
benefits of a well organized presenta- 
tion developed at a conference of mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Nurserymen and _ state regulatory 
officials, at Washington, on the pre- 
ceding day. 

Albert F. Meehan, as chairman of 
the A. A. N. quarantine committee, 
presented the sentiment of the national 
organization. He recalled a similar 
hearing in 1935, at which nurserymen 
urged continuation of the pest control 
program, and contended that the situ- 
ation has not changed during the past 
five years. “We feel strongly that 
the quarantine should be continued as 
it is being administered so effectively 
today,” he said. 

Under present regulations, the in- 
dustry operates under a single set of 
regulations, but should the federal 
government drop the quarantine, 
forty-eight different sets of regulations 
would be placed in effect, he warned. 

Mr. Meehan called upon Richard 
P. White, A. A. N. executive secre 
tary, who presented a summarization 
report of positions likely to be taken 
by the state regulatory officials in the 
event the federal quarantine is lifted. 

He pointed out that nursery ship- 
pers in generally infested areas would 
find no change in requirements cover- 
ing shipments to other states, because 
all other states reported that if state 
quarantines are promulgated, the 
rules would call for the same require- 
ments in inspection and supervision 
of fumigation, and other regulations, 
as are operative under the federal 
quarantine. No relief from the 
present regulations pertaining to in- 
terstate shipments would result in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Delaware, and parts of New York, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, 
he said. 

“These states would be confronted 
with a probability of seventeen to 


twenty embargoes and twenty-two to 
twenty-five state quarantines, a prob- 
able inability of their respective states 
to meet the quarantine requirements 
of these anticipated state quarantines 
because of inadequacy of state funds, 
and a reduction in their local supres- 
sion program,” he stressed. 

Twelve states which have localized 
spot infestations, instead of meeting 
a single set of regulations in order to 
qualify for interstate movement of 
nursery stock, would be confronted 
by thirteen and possibly seventeen 
state embargoes promulgated by states 
now free of the beetle. Since these 
state quarantines would call for the 
same requirements for interstate ship- 
ments as now prevail under federal 
regulation, shippers in the twelve 
states would find no relaxation in re 
quirements, he explained. 

States now free of the pest would 
find it necessary to embargo or rigidly 
to quarantine states in which the 
beetle has been found. The tendency 
would be to embargo those states gen- 
erally infested and to quarantine those 
states with spot infestations, requir 
ing strict performance in regard to 
inspection, supervision of fumiga- 
tion and certification. Should these 
states not be in a position to maintain 
such inspection, embargoes would re- 
place quarantines, he warned. 

“It is apparent that chaos in the 
interstate movement of nursery stock 
and other agricultural commodities 
would result unless the quarantine 
is continued as at present under fed- 
eral supervision,” Mr. White con- 
tended. 

Mr. Meehan, resuming guidance of 
the A. A. N. case, contended that 
with a multiplicity of quarantines and 
embargoes it would be next to im 
possible to transact interstate business 
and that the cost of enforcement 
would many times exceed the cost 
under federal regulation. 

“The cost to the interstate shipper 
of nursery stock in meeting the re- 
quirements of the state quarantines 
would be prohibitive, forcing many 
larger units in the trade to reorganize 
on a small intrastate basis, which 
would jeopardize $60,000,000 of in- 
vestment, $30,000,000 of interstate 
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trade annually and the employment 
of 45,000 individuals in the nursery 
business alone,” he protested. 

He reminded that, in addition to 
nurserymen, growers of all other agri- 
cultural products, especially fruits and 
vegetables, with an annual investment 
in interstate business of over a billion 
dollars would be affected. He pictured 
a tremendous decrease in postal, 
freight and truck revenues, as none of 
these products could be transported 
beyond state lines. He also urged 
extension of research work by the 
federal agency. 

Strengthening the association's 
stand, the chairman called upon in 
dividual nurserymen_ representing 
state and regional associations. These 
included Walter E. Michel and 
Charles H. Perkins, New York; 
Lester C. Lovett, New Jersey; John 
Howes Humphreys, Pennsylvania; 
Clayton Bunting, Delaware; J. E. 
Stoner, Maryland; Owen G. Wood, 
Virginia; J. B. Wight, Georgia; 
Clarence O. Siebenthaler, Ohio; Miles 
W. Bryant, Illinois; Paul Stark, Mis 
souri; Henry B. Chase, Alabama, and 
William Flemer representing the East 
ern Nurserymen’s Association. 

In addition, Mr. Meehan said, the 
following nurserymen’s assOciations 
have officially taken action in support 
of the federal quarantine: Michigan, 
New England, Massachusetts, Wis 
consin, Oregon, Washington, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del-Mar 
Va and Eastern. 

These associations and the A. A. N 
represent more than 1,000 nursery 
firms, which do in excess of eighty 
five per cent of the total nursery busi 
ness in the United States, federal 
officials were told. 

Only one group, the Long Island 
Nurserymen’s Association, recom 
mended revocation of the federal 
quarantine. P. M. Koster, as spokes 
man, said continuation of the federal 
quarantine would result in “further 
risks to investments, curtailment of 
national advertising, reduction in pay 
rolls, increase in unemployment and 
further losses to railroads and other 
trades. 

The testimony of J. H. Lloyd, di 
rector of the Illinois department of 
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agriculture, was typical of the general 
attitude of state officials. 

“If the present federal quarantine 
were discontinued, Illinois would prob- 
ably promulgate and undertake rigidly 
to enforce an interstate quarantine 
against nursery and horticultural prod- 
ucts which might be the means of 
bringing the Japanese beetle into our 
state from those states known to be 
infested. My opinion is that such 
a quarantine would also apply to 
those states that are only slightly in- 
fested, unless it would be that our 
Illinois officials were convinced that 
such states had established and were 
enforcing a proper intrastate quaran- 
tine,” Mr. Lloyd testified. 

Recommending that the present 
quarantine be continued until “such 
time as Illinois can adjust itself to 
the inevitable,” he declared his state 
spent $20,000 in 1939 and expected 
to expend a like amount during the 
present year. “To assume full re- 
sponsibility for Japanese beetle con- 
trol in Illinois would exceed the means 
and facilities of the Illinois depart- 
ment of agriculture,” he declared. 

Warren W. Maytrott, chairman of 
the quarantine and pest control com- 
mittee of the American Dahlia So- 
ciety, told federal officials that his or- 
ganization needs the codperation of the 
federal department to keep open chan- 
nels of commerce for the protected ex- 
change of stock between states, as new 
varieties of dahlias that need dis- 
semination are originated for the most 
part in the restricted area. The so- 
ciety, he said, looks to the federal 
bureau to work in conjunction with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to keep down state barriers. 

The hearing was conducted by 
Avery S. Hoyt, assistant to Lee A. 
Strong, who announced before the 
close of the session that the hearing 
record will be reviewed by the bureau 
chief, and that a public announce- 
ment would be issued thereafter. 





EASTERN BODY MEETS. 


At a meeting at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York city, February 13, 
the Eastern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion voted in favor of the present fed- 
eral Japanese beetle quarantine, and 
a committee was appointed to repre- 
sent the organization at the Wash- 
ington conference, consisting of Wil- 
liam Flemer, Charles H. Perkins, Les- 
ter C. Lovett, John H. Humphreys 
and L. C. Bobbink. 


Officers elected by a nominating 
committee composed of Lester C. 
Lovett, G. E. Bunting and E. Costich 
were elected as follows: 

President, John H. Humphreys; 
vice-president, L. C. Bobbink; treas- 
urer, Jacques Legendre. C. W. M. 
Hess, Eugene Boerner and William 
Flemer were elected to the executive 
board, the last named to fill Mr. 
Humphreys’ place. Russell Harmon 
was reappointed secretary. 

President Frank S. LaBar was given 
a rising vote of thanks for his serv- 
ices the past two years. 

As the interest of the association's 
funds was almost enough to cover 
operating expenses, it was voted to 
continue the nominal dues of $5. 

William Flemer urged action by 
the association to permit nurserymen 
to ship and purchase elms free of 
disease, which they cannot do now 
if they are within the Dutch elm dis- 
ease area. The matter was referred 
to the quarantine committee. 

Robert T. Brown, absent from the 
meeting for the first time in years 
because he was recuperating from ill- 
ness in the south, was sent a message 
through the secretary, on vote. 


PLOW SNOW ON PRAIRIES 
TO CONSERVE MOISTURE. 


Snow has been termed the poor 
man’s manure. It is evident that few 
prairie areas have been taking nearly 
all the benefit of their snowfall. The 
tendency is to stand by as nature's 
winter blanket floats down to earth, 
bemoan the handicap when winds toss 
the snow onto the highways, and next 
spring idly watch the freshets of snow 
water glide down the draws, converg- 
ing to rush away in the overflowing 
creek beds. Thus, important prairie 
snow water hurries away to the ocean 
—and the ocean does not particularly 
require it. The need is on the dry fields 
where the snow fell. 

Snow water is one of the most pre- 
cious possessions onthe northern great 
plains. W. R. Leslie recently described 
in the newsletter of the Dominion ex- 
perimental station at Morden, Mani- 
toba, how the Dominion experimental 
station at Scott, Saskatchewan, has 
taken bold and timely lead in having 
the landowner take dominion over his 
allotments of snow and utilize this 
natural heritage. With the first sub- 
stantial fall of snow, the triangular 
snowplow is hitched to horse power 
or tractor and put to work. The first 
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thoughts are to make many deeply 
twisting furrows up and down and 
across the open fields and pastures. 
The plow leaves a compressed and 
elevated ridge at the edge of the fur- 
row. When the wind rises and be- 
gins to work its will on the snow 
cover, the snow-tilled field remains 
comparatively quiet, but opportunely 
it captures the snows from neighbor- 
ing estates on the windward side. The 
scurrying flakes and particles of snow 
striking the furrow ridges are partially 
stopped and tumble down into the fur- 
row. Another plowing makes higher 
ridges, which are still more effective in 
checking and catching the wandering 
snow headed toward ravines and 
stream beds, where it would be lost 
to the needy fallowed land. 

Plowing snow along highways and 
roads does much to direct the forming 
of drifts before the thoroughfare is 
reached. Many of the nuisances that 
have in the past been taken for granted 
are now being controlled to important 
degree. 

The Manitoba highway department 
is receiving many compliments for its 
aggressiveness in training snow accu- 
mulations. Caragana hedges are widely 
replacing the slat snow fences, which 
required manipulation twice each year. 
The hedges do take up some land, but 
their virtue in holding snows for melt- 
ing into the soil repays profitably for 
the land they occupy and for the three 
and four cultivations they command 
each season. The department also re 
moves weeds and brush along the high- 
ways, plows soil furrows well back in 
the fields, and in early winter aug 
ments these with snow furrows. The 
result is open highways for longer sea- 
sons. 


A NEW firm known as the Hud- 
son Valley Nurseries & Construc- 
tion Co. at Poughquag, N. Y., was 
recently incorporated with 250 shares 
of no par value by Arthur C. Doorn- 
bos, Green Haven, and Frieda Val- 
entine and John L. Goldstone, New 
York city. 


ORDERS for free trees to plant 
on wasteland the coming spring in 
New York state total 1,135,000 trees 
from 4-H Club members and 530,000 
trees from students of vocational 
agriculture in the high schools. Each 
boy or girl may obtain just once 
1,000 free trees from the state con- 
servation department to start a forest 
plantation. 














To the Wholesale Trade Only 


17,000 Japanese Yews made up of seven outstanding varieties and 
valued at more than $40,000 are now placed on sale to the wholesale 
trade in the middle west. 


All of these varieties are of the Japanese Yew family and are of 
equal hardiness, well suited to severe climatical conditions. 


Japanese Yews of various kinds are now almost essential in the 
better landscape jobs, replacing many of the older and less attractive 
evergreen trees. We have for several years been building up an 
extensive stock of Yews, which it is our purpose to continue and 
maintain in even greater assortment of sizes and additional varieties 
as they are proven to be suited to this climate. 


Since the introduction of Japanese Yews from Japan many years ago, 
numerous horticultural varieties have been placed on the market. Un- 
like most families of Evergreens, there is scarcely any variation in 
foliage, or in color in contrast to the wide differences which occur in 
other families of Evergreens. There are, of course, trees of richer 
green and more waxy foliage, but the fact remains that the main 
difference between various forms of Japanese Yews, so far as the 
nurserymen and landscape men are concerned, is the variation which 
occurs in the shape of growing habit of the tree. 


In these sketches are shown seven types, which in our 
opinion, based upon many years of investigation and careful 
testing, are among the outstanding forms. 


Send for wholesale price list 
illustrated in full colors. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in America 


nlhil! A: - 7s cul. Shes ; yt 
Spreading Japanese Yew DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















Charlie Chestnut 





The Tide Comes In 


Some of the nurserymen have been 
wondering how it come that Emil 
cleaned up all his old bills, two years 
ago last spring. It aint that them 
bills wasnt well overdue. Some of 
the boys at the convention asked me 
whatever come over Emil and how 
it was that he sent checks to a lot 
of the nurserymen, who had given 
up hopes a long time ago. I know 
there was some of the boys that was 
sore that they took their bills out in 
trade when they could have had cash 
if they waited. But you couldnt 
blame them as nobody was more sur- 
prised than Emil hisself when he 
found himself able to pay up. Its 
quite a story but I think the nursery- 
men are entitled to know the facts. 

It starts when they decided to 
widen the cement road thru River- 
bend one spring. They had a detour 
clean around past the F. & M. nurs- 
ery and Emil was wild. There wasnt 
going to be so much as a bicycle 
past our place for months to come 
and in fact there was some talk they 
was going to take that big curve out 
of the road so it wouldnt come past 
the nursery at all. 

In late years we been depending 
on the cash and carry for about half 
our business and with the road closed 
it looked like curtains for the River- 
bend nursery. On top of that, Emils 
mortgage was going to be due in 
the fall and he was behind with his 
payments and the interest too. Old 
man Cheeter at the bank was riding 
Emil and threatened more than once 
to sell him out. Poor old Emil was 
pretty well whipped and feeling 
plenty low down. 

About the first of May they put 
up the barricade at the edge of town, 
there by the creamery, and we 
couldnt even get to town except we 
had to go around by the F. & M. 
Old Jake at the F. & M. made a big 
point of it and put up a lot of signs 
and showed some real signs of life. 
Things was booming at the F. & M. 
and business at Emils was dead as a 
hammer handle. 

That was the situation when one 
day Emil called me in from out in 
the nursery where I was cultivating 
the cuttings. “Charlie,” he says, “I 
guess you know how business is. I 


dont like to tell you this, but it looks 
like I would have to lay you off 
until after the new road is in.” 

“Thats a fine doings,” I says, “lay- 
ing me off just on account of a road 
has slowed things down for a few 
months. But if you got your mind 
made up, go ahead and give me my 
two weeks time. I aint worried,” 
I says. “Jake has been after me to 
work for him. He hinted it at the 
civic club the other night. He says 
he has got a lot of jobs lined up and 
he can use me for steady work.” 

“Charlie,” Emil says. “You 
wouldnt do that after all I done for 
you, would you?” 

“Well, I got to eat,” I says, “and 
besides Jake has promised me more 
money than I been getting. He 
thinks probably I can bring over 
some of the customers I been working 
with for quite a few years. Of 
course, if Jake hires me, I will have 
to stay with him for good. Dont 
expect me to come back again when 
the road is finished.” 

I let that sink in good. I could 
see Emil was thinking hard. He was 
in a bad spot. Him and Jake was 
fighting each other tooth and nail 
and now with the road and the mort- 
gage, Emil was crowded down in a 
corner. “When do you want me to 
leave?” I says. “I suppose I might 
as well stop in and see Jake on my 
way down town right now.” 

I walked out to the greenhouse 
and got a drink and took my old 
coup out of the corncrib where I al- 
ways park it. Emil flagged me down 
as I went past the office. “Charlie,” 
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he says, “dont do nothing for a day 
or two. I want to have time to think 
things over a little and see if I can 
work out something.” 

“O.K.,” I says, “Ill wait until 
Saturday,” and then I went on down- 
town. As a matter of fact, I hadnt 
talked to old Jake for months. I 
just begun to wonder if Jake would 
give me a job if I asked him. As I 
went past the F. & M. I seen Jake 
standing by the windmill, so I 
wheeled in just to get the lay of 
things. I wasnt too sure what Emil 
would do and besides the way things 
was going nobody could tell whether 
Emil could hold on even if I stayed. 

“Got any bargains in nursery stock, 
Jake,” I says. “With all the signs 
your puttin up around it looks like 
you was doin a lot of business.” 

“It aint my fault the detour runs 
past here. I'm just taking advantage 
of the situation. I am aimin to 
double my business. I just took a 
option on 14 more acres. I got a 
notion to expand, Charlie. Lots of 
jobs promised.” 

“Looks like you might be needin 
some more help, dont it,” I says. 

“The way things look, I might,” 
he says. “Let me know if you think 
of a good man. I want a man to take 
care of the sales yard.” 

That was all I wanted to find out 
as I was aimin to have one foot on 
base when I come to talk to Emil 
again. When I got out onto the road 
I got to thinking about Jakes remark 
about the salesyard. I kept turning 
it over in my mind all the way to 
town. 

I drove into Reds Filling Station 
to get a couple gals. of gas. Red 
was busy changing a tire, so I says, 
“Take your time, Red, I ain't in no 
hurry.” I took a bottle of root beer 
out of the cooler and sat down in the 
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old rocking chair which Red has got 
there sitting in the shade. I seen a 
coup parked just off the highway 
with a state highway sign on the 
door. I thought it wouldn't do no 
hurt to mosey over and see if I 
could get any inside dope when they 
would have the road finished. They 
was sittin there in the car with a 
map spread out and was talking to- 
gether. One of the men was draw- 
ing a few lines on the map and 
pointing out to the road past the 
F. & M. The state highway comes 
in past Reds place and then there 
is a Y where the other road branches 
off that goes past the F. & M. 
nursery. 

I stood there quite a while, but 
they didn’t seem to notice me at all. 
One says, “If this road was improved 
and straightened out here at this 
point it will hook into Route 12 right 
at the edge of Watertown. All we 
got to do is to get the angle of this 
junction here and we can finish our 
report. The chief wants to get his 
recommendations into the highway 
commission by Saturday.” 

As I stood there looking at the 
junction of them two roads a big 
idea come to me. That is, just the 
glimmer of an idea. Red was yelling 
at me. “Hey, Charlie,” he says, 
“what do you want in this old wreck, 
a new set of monkey glands or shall 
I have it hauled away to the dump? 
Dont leave it settin there, it gives 
the place a bad name.” 

“Put in two gals. of that swamp 
water you call gas and dont forget to 
shake out the hose,” I says. 

“TI aint puttin in no gas until you 
pay for that gal, you got Saturday. 
You said you would pay Sunday, 
but you didnt say what Sunday,” 
he says. 

“Dont get: sarcastic, Red,” I says, 
“here is your 60c in full. By the way 
Red,” I says, “who owns that cow 
pasture across the road. Dont that 
belong to your uncle Carl?” 

“Sure does, if the sheriff aint sold 
it for taxes. You wasnt figgering on 
buying it, was you, Chas?” he says. 

“Wouldn't have no use for it, Red. 
But he better cut them thistles there 
before the weed commissioner cuts 
em and puts it on his taxes.” 

Just then Doc Ryan come in on 
two wheels, “Got a hurry call, Red,” 
he says, “give me a load of gas quick 
or else I will get cheated out of a 
call.” 

That give me a chance to get out 
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so I beat it and went right out to 
see Emil on a matter of urgent busi 
ness. Emil was right where I left 
him. I seen he had been figgering 
and he had a lot of figgers on a 
paper. “Old Cheeter wont renew 
the mortgage,” he says, “I just talked 
with him on the phone. The board 
of directors has told him to wind it 
up the first of November, $1800 and 
interest. I aint got no chance in the 
world to raise that money, Chas. 


They are going to forclose as sure 
as shootin.” 

“Emil,” I says, “I got a idea. Lets 
go to work and put in a salesyard 
downtown. I got my eye on a piece 
of ground right at the junction of the 
back road and the state highway, right 
across from Reds Filling Station. We 
can move a lot of stuff there and 
besides we can slow Jake down when 
we are at that location. It belongs 


to old Carl Martin. He'll be glad 
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enough to rent it for as long as we 
want. It aint bringing him in a cent.” 

“I wouldn't get excited over that 
idea, Chas.” Emil says. “You might 
sell a couple of hundred dollars of 
stuff. That wont change nothing.” 

“I got a tip that Jake was figgering 
on putting up one of his signs there,” 
I says. “One with electric lights. We 
can beat Jake to it if we move quick.” 
I knew that would get action out of 
Emil. 

“A lot of nerve Jake has got, stick- 
ing his sign right in a prominent place 
like that. Why dont you go down 
and see Carl Martin and see what he 
wants for the use of that piece for a 
few months so we can try it out?” 

“O K.,” I says, “I will see what the 
old boy has to say,” and I went on 
down town again. I got a friend in 
the civic club who draws up papers 
and writes insurance. He aint really 
a lawyer, but he only charges 50c to 
make out a paper. So I dropped in to 
his office over the postoffice. 

“Fred,” I says, “I want you to draw 
me up a lease and an option to buy. 
I want a 5 year option. I dont want 
any catch in it, that a smart lawyer 
can pick apart. You got any papers 
like that?” I says. 

“I never got catched on one yet, 
Chas.,” he says. “Here is the kind of 
lease and option I use.” He opened 
a drawer and handed me a blank form. 

“You wait here, Fred,” I says, “I'll 
be back in half an hour or so.” 

I went down to the depot where 
Martin hangs out in the afternoon 
with his cronies. They got a horse shoe 
court there. He was finishing up a 
game so I waited until he got thru. 

“Carl,” I says, “me and Emil is 
figgering on the notion of putting a 
salesyard here in town to sell stuff on 
account of the road is tore up past the 
nursery. We got our eye on that tri- 
angle of yours across from Reds place. 
What'll you take a year for that, 
Carl?” 

“I rented it one year for a cow 
pasture for $5, but I didnt never col- 
lect. But for business, I ought to get 
$10. Is that too much?” 

“That sounds reasonable, Carl,” I 
says. “Now theres just one more 
thing. We might take a notion to 
stick up a little shack there, so we 
would like a option to just protect us 
a little, you know. What was you 
holding it for, Carl?” 

“T'll sell it for $250 cash right now,” 
he says, “but if you want an option 
on it, I'll ask $300.” 


“TI tell you, Carl,” I says, “you 
come down to Freds office over the 
postofhce and we will draw up the 
lease and give you the rent for the 
first year. I'll meet you there in a 
few minutes.” 

Then I beat it out to Emils and 
brought him in under protest, espe- 
cially when I told him he would have 
to have $10 for the rent and 50c for 
Fred. But he come with me. Carl was 
there when we got there. Emil read 
over the paper. 

“Whats this option to buy? We 
aint going to buy any more land, $0 
get that out of your head, Charlie,” 
Emil says. “Its bad enough to pay 
rent.” 

“Fred says its only a dollar extra 
to have that in and it dont do no hurt 
to have it in just in case.” 

Emil was ready to throw the whole 
thing up on account of the option, 
so I paid the dollar myself and laid 
down 4 quarters and give it to Carl 
along with the $10. That was early 
in June. 

First thing we done was put up a 
sign and a few spruces to dress it up 
a little. Couldnt do much else until 
fall, so we just made a few plans to 
open in September and let it go at 
that. 

About the first of August they had 
a big headline in the Gazette about 
the improved road which the state 
was going to put in to connect up 
with Route 12. Work was going to 
start in the spring it said. 

“That will double our business on 
the cash and carry, Emil,” I says. 

“Thats right, Charlie,” he says, 
“but two times nothin is still nothin 
and dont forget November is the dead 
line anyway.” 
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The fall come and we put out some 
bushes at the salesyard. A few cus- 
tomers dropped in, but it wasnt no 
howling success. “Just wasting time 
there,” Emil says, “when you ought 
to be at home making cuttins.” 

November first on the head the 
bank clamped down on Emil. “Can't 
extend it no more,” the bank says. 
“You got 15 months to redeem it 
you got any plans to raise the money. 
After 15 months you got to vacate.” 

Them was dark days for Emil. He 
didnt even go to the convention that 
spring. When June come Emil 
wouldnt even pay the rent on the 
salesyard for the next year. “Just 
wasting money,” he says to me. 

So I went down and paid it my 
self and renewed the option. I didnt 
say nothin to Emil. 

Along in October the old road 
was finished and the new road was 
all done too, except a couple of cul- 
verts. I dropped a line to two big 
oil companies suggesting they should 
investigate the site I had in mind 
for a filling station. I figured the 
time was about right. 

A couple of weeks later we had a 
call from one outfit. I met him out 
in the office and took him downtown. 
He didn’t show no signs of interest 
until I mentioned I was dickering 
with one of their compeditors. That 
warmed him up a little. “Dont do 
nothin until I make up my report,” 
he says. 

When I got home Emil was a little 
curious. “Was that a customer?” 
he says. 

“That was a man from the Echo 
Oil Co. He wants to buy that corner 
where we had the salesyard. Sounds 
like he wanted it real bad too. Too 
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bad we didnt keep up the lease,” 
I says. 

“Too late now,” I says and I 
walked out leaving Emil sitting there 
with a dejected and vacant look. 

A few day later another oil man 
showed up and I played him good. 
We sawed back and forth for a 
couple of weeks. Finally we set on 
a price of $4000 for the corner. I 
says to Emil, “Emil one of the big- 
gest mistakes you ever made in your 
life is when you passed up the option 
on that corner. You could have 
made a profit of $3700 like nothin. 
But you was to stubborn and too 
thick headed to see it. Here you 
could have had the money right in 
your hand to pay the bank and pay 
up all your old bills besides. And 
now lookit, what have you got?” I 
says. “Nothin.” 

“You dont hardly deserve what 
I'm doing for you, Emil,” I says, 
“after you threatened to lay me off 
and all. But the fact is you are still 
the holder of that option on account 
of I paid for the rent and the option 
out of my own pocket. And now if 
you can see your way clear we can 
close the deal.” 

“Are you really telling the truth, 
Chas?” Emil shouted at me. “Is it 
really a fact, Chas?” he whispered 
in a hysterical grin. “Is it really a 
cash deal, Chas?” 

The old boy was entirely shook 
loose. After a half hour I got him 
collected and we went down to the 
hotel where the oil man was waiting. 

I was on the telephone calling Fred 
to come over. Emil was talking to 
the oil man. “Yes sir, I was just tell- 
ing my man Mr. Chestnut, it looks 
like a smart move on my part when 
I snapped up that corner. Yes sir.” 


GARDEN BOOK WEEK. 


The first garden book week, which 
the book trade organized last year, 
was a great success. This year it 
has been decided to hold it at a little 
later date, April 1 to 6. 

There will be a new poster, and 
there will be a book list of titles re- 
cently issued by publishers who co- 
operate in the week, available to all 
who wish to know about some of the 
recent books. The Publishers’ Week- 
ly, 62 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York city, will be garden book week 
headquarters, with Albert Crone act- 
ing as director of the program. De- 
tails may be secured by writing him. 
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DAPHNE CNEORUM 
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MOTHERS’ DAY 


Place in coldframes April 1. Apply sash 
May 1 and they will be in full bloom for 
Mothers’ day. Can be safely shipped by 
freight. 
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A NEW DWARF HARDY BOXWOOD 


One of the most noteworthy evergreen introductions in recent years is the new “Kingsville Dwarf Box."’ 

On the market for the first time, this plant cannot be surpassed for edgings, rose beds and perennial 

borders. Its slow and compact growth and great hardiness commend it to colder regions. Registered at 

Arnold Arboretum as Buxus microphylla var. compacta. 

Plants available from 2-year rooted cuttings to 10-year-old plants measuring on 7 to 9 inches 
wide by 4 to 5S inches high. Write for prices today. 
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The purposes of garden book week 
are to give the book shops a strong 
incentive to promote garden books and 
to give garden enthusiasts a strong 
incentive to visit book shops. So 
the window display contests which 
were an important part of last year's 
plan will be held again. Prizes of 
$50, $25 and $10 will be given for 
the best three window displays of 
garden books arranged in book store 
windows. Each window must contain 
at least one book of each publisher 
who is coéperating in promoting the 
week. Beyond that condition, each 
book seller may be as original as he 
wishes. Photographs of window dis- 
plays must be submitted by April 20. 


As before, an important part of the 
publishers’ plan is to bring members 
of the various garden clubs into the 
book shops while displays of garden 
books are on view. Prizes will again 
be offered for the best photographs 
of flower arrangements made by gar- 
den clubs in local book shops during 
garden book week. Five prizes are 
offered, $15, $10 and three prizes of 
$5 each. These photographs are to 
be submitted by April 20. 





JOHN M. STOUDT, vice-presi- 
dent of the Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa., was the guest speaker at 
a recent meeting of the Woman's 


Club, Lebanon. 





Short Courses 


MARYLAND SHORT COURSE. 


H. B. Cannon, Chestertown, pre- 
sided at the session of the Maryland 
Nurserymen’s Association opening the 
short course held at College Park, 
February 14 and 15. The attendance 
of over 150 was most gratifying, par- 
ticularly in view of the weather con- 
ditions, and included persons from 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, New Jersey and the 
District of Columbia, in addition to 
Maryland. 

Dr. George S. Langford, Maryland 
state pathologist, received praise for 
his efforts in promoting the course 
and in bringing to it an outstanding 
speaker in Dr. L. C. Chadwick, of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, who 
gave an interesting talk on nursery 
management. 

Dr. Ernest N. Cory, state entomolo- 
gist, spoke on “Insects of the Nurs- 
ery and Their Control,” after which 
he took all who cared to accompany 
him to his workshop, where he dem- 
onstrated the new method of inject- 
ing a germ into the living bodies of 
the Japanese beetle grubs. He keeps 
them well fed and warm until they 
have grown and have become thor- 
oughly infected with this disease, 
which has proved fatal to the beetle 
grub. After they are dead, Dr. Cory 
plans to mix these grubs with meal, 
grind them into a fine mash and then 
spread the mixture over all the in- 
fected areas of Maryland. He feels con- 
fident that a great percentage of the 
damage from the Japanese beetle will 
be reduced. Prof. J. H. Vincent is 
assisting Dr. Cory in this work. 

Among those who spoke on their 


r 
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specialties were: Daniel F. Shipley, 
on new nursery ideas; Lee Allen, on 
strawberries; M. G. Coplen, on mov- 
ing plant material in summer; P. Don- 
ofrio, on public taste in perennials; 
S. Quist, on the use of bedding plants 
in landscape work; Daniel Stoner, on 
the extended use of landscape mate- 
rials; Joseph S. Merritt, on the use 
of hydrangeas in landscape work; 
Guy M. Strickland, on merchandising 
and salesmanship; Frank Primrose, on 
lawn making and crab grass control; 
William G. Lehr, on rose propaga- 
tion, and Henry J. Hohman, on 
propagating new introductions. 





CINCINNATI SCHOOL, 


The 2-day school sponsored by the 
Cincinnati Landscape Association, 
February 8 and 9, drew a registra- 
tion of seventy-two to Cincinnati, O. 
Vice-president C. E. Kern presided 
at all sessions. L. C. Chadwick, Alex 
Laurie and Victor H. Ries, of Ohio 
State University, lectured at the day- 
time sessions, while the association 
provided the evening speakers. 

August E. Miller, chief of the re- 
gional nursery division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
spoke on the soil conservation pro- 
gram. Dallas D. Dupre, landscape 
architect of the state highway de- 
partment, reviewed its work. 

Prof. M. E. Bottomley, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, in a talk on 
“Modern Gardens” emphasized de- 
sign, illustrating his subject with 
slides. 

After the banquet, on the first eve- 
ning, Dr. J. S. Houser, chief of the 
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department of entomology at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station, gave 
in detail a list of insects affecting 
ornamentals and recommendations on 
their control. John W. Baringer, 
state nursery inspector, reported on 
the work of his division. 

Awards were made by the associa 
tion to winners in the design prob 
lem competition among students in 
landscape architecture at the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati. The design 
problem was the redevelopment of 
Avon Fields as a recreation area. First 
award went to Dale Lloyd; second, to 
Jerry Riegel; third, to Bruce Dunn 
bacher, and honorable mention, to 
Harry Mueller. 





TEXAS SHORT COURSE. 


The short course at the Texas 
A. & M. College, to be held with the 
co6peration of the Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, has been postponed 
until sometime in autumn. A tenta- 
tive program had been arranged for 
three days in March, but that time 
was considered inconvenient for most 
nurserymen of the state. 





A NEW stoker has been installed 
in the greenhouses of the Berwick 
Nurseries, on the Canal-Winchester 
pike, Columbus, O., where evergreen 
grafts and spring bedding plants are 
produced by Russell Herr. 


THE property formerly occupied 
by the Columbus Nurseries, 4371 
East Broad street, Columbus, O., has 
been purchased by Frank L. Packard, 
2154 Riverside drive, who maintains 
offices and does business at both loca 
tions. His brother, Marion B. Pack 
ard, landscape architect, has his of 
fice at the Riverside address. 





Students Attending Short Course for New Jersey Nurserymen at Rutgers University, Reported in Preceding Issue. 
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for spring delivery 


Shipped from 2%-in. pots, about 
May 1. Earlier delivery if desired 
for southern or far western plant- 
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LINING OUT STOCK 


NORWAY MAPLE WHIPS, 
5 to ft., 6 to 7 ft. and 7 to 8 ft. 
Also complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS 
Send for List 


also finished stock in . . 


© SCARLET OAK (specimens) 


2 to 4-in. cal. 
e@ CORNUS MAS (Cornelian Cherry) 
3 to6 ft. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








IBURNUM BURKWOODII 


- SCARCE - HARDY 
te striking improvement in flower- 
ing shrubs in many years—fragrant 
pink and white flowers. 


Write for illustrated folder and prices 


The Siebenthaler Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 








HARDY AZALEAS 


eri, Poukhanensis, Sehli bachii, Mu- 
eronu Vaseyi. Enkianthus p.. Juniperus 
Rigida, Taxodium Dist., White Spruce, Norway 
ustrian, Mugho Pine, Specimen Yews, 
to 15-foot spread. 
Send Want List 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield St., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 








OBITUARY. 


Charles Nordine. 


Charles Nordine, the propagator 
and superintendent of the Jewell 
Nurseries, Inc., died February 17 at 
his home at Lake City, Minn. Fu- 
neral services were held February 20, 
and he was interred at Oak Wood 
cemetery, Lake City. 

Mr. Nordine was born in Varm- 
land, Sweden, in 1877. He came to 
this country as a boy 8 years old and 
had been connected with the Jewell 
company ever since. His father, 
John Nordine, for years was propa- 
gator and vice-president of the old 
company. 

The: nursery profession of Amer- 
ica loses one of its finest propagators 
in the death of Mr. Nordine. A hor- 
ticulturist by inclination and intui- 
tion, he never accepted anything as 
a fact just because it had always 
been done that way, and so he was 
always experimenting along untried 
lines, often with remarkable success. 
He had that uncanny sense in re- 
gard to plants which tells a man why 
and how it should be done. His 
knowledge of botany and plant ma- 
terial was nothing short of amazing. 

For many years Mr. Nordine was 
closely connected with the local 
school and served on the board. An 
active Mason, he had held about all 
the offices that the local organization 
had to offer. 

Mr. Nordine is survived by his 
widow, four sons and three daugh- 
ters. 





THE death of Frank B. Everton, 
owner of the Hamwood Nursery, 
Mountain View, Cal., occurred Feb- 
ruary 3. 

THE Wayside Garden Nursery has 
opened at 4814 Folsom boulevard, 
Sacramento, Cal. Charles Bruner 
and Duncan Livingston are the own- 
ers. 

JOHN VALLANCE, 78, pioneer 
nurseryman of Oakland, Cal., and 
former president of the old Cali- 
fornia Pacific Association of Nurs- 
erymen, died February | after a brief 
illness. 


HAROLD MAYO, owner of the 
Mayo Nursery, West Los Angeles, 
Cal., recently held a close-out sale on 
the expiration of his lease. He is 
taking over the landscaping and 
nursery of Time Supply on Wilshire 
boulevard. 
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SEEDS cx: 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices F. 0. b. New York 


“Ib. 1b. 
Abies arizonica, Cork Fir 
Acer platanoides, Norway Maple.. 
“ gpicatum, Mountain Maple... 
Aristolochia tomentosa 
Benzoin estivale, 8 
Berberis thunbergi, 
berry, c. 8. 
“ thunbergi — oy urea, c. &., 
1000 seeds, 
Betula nigra, River Birch, See 
“ papyrifera, Canoe Birch 
Bi la radicans, Trumpetcreeper 
yeanthus floridus, Common 
Sweetshrub, Northern seed 
Caragana arborescens, Siberian 
Pea-tree 
Catalpa speciosa, Western Catalpa 
Cedrus deodara, Deodar 
Celtis mississippiensis, Sugarberry, 


apanese Bar- 


° occidentalis, Hackberry, a.b.. 
Cercis canadensis, American Red- 


bud 
Clematis texensis, Scarlet Clematis, 
c.8., % O8., 
Cornus canadensis, ‘Bunchberry, d.b. 
. oe wy Red Osier Dog- 


zelnut 
Crategus oxycantha, English Haw- 
thorn, c.s. 
Cupressus arizonica, Arizona Cy- 
press (genuine) 
Cydonia japonica, Flowering 
Quince, c.s. 
Daphne mezereum, February 
Daphne 1 
Fraxinus americana, White Ash. 

“ lanceolata, Green Ash. 
Halesia tetraptera, Great Silv erbell 
Juniperus virginiana, Red Cedar, 

d.b., Northern 
“ virginiana. 
Platte River 
Kalmia angustifolia, Lambkill, c.s., 


Laurocerasus caroliniana, Carolina 
Cherry-laurel 35 

Lirtodendron tulipifera, Tulip Tree .25 

magnets Sracert, Fraser Magnolia, 220 


as hobun. Japanese Magnolia. 75 
“ tripetala, Umbrella Magnolia 50 
Malus baccata, Siberian Crab, c.s.. 1.70 

“ coronaria, Wild Sweet Crab, 

c.8. 1.25 
sylvestris, French Crab, c.s.. .30 
Morus rubra, Red Mulberry, c.s... 1.10 
Picea excelsa, Norway Spruce 55 

“ glauca albertiana, Black Hills 

Spruce 
“ pungens, Colorado Spruce. 
Pinus attenuata, Knobcone Pine. 
caribea, Slash Pine 
jJeffreyi, Jeffrey Pine 
lambertiana, Sugar Pine 
montana mughus 
ponderosa, Western 
Pine 
resinosa, Red Pine. 
rigida, Pitch Pine 
strobus, 
virginiana Scrub Pine 
Populus nigra italica, Lombardy 
oplar 

“ tremula. European Aspen... 
Prunus bessey!, Ressey Cherry, c.s. 

“ cerasifera, Myrobolan Plum. . 

“ pumila. Sand Cherry, c.s..... 

virginiana, Common Choke- 
cherry, c.s. 
Rhamnus frangula. Glossy Buck- 
thorn, c.s. 
Rhododendron  catawbiense, 
sowae Rhododendron, c.s., 


wd Cunstaghamt c.8., te o., $1.00 
Rosa ween. Meadow Rose, dried 


mtn 


S2ez 225 2zz2 


8 Nam Su HeSeReR meme 
Rusa SaRsz Fs 


“ 


Gambusus. ; curate, 
Elder, 


Sequoia gE Red wood, 
Genuine Calif. seed 
Taxus baccata, English Yew 
“ cuspidata, Japanese Yew.... 
Thaja orientalis aurea geneploun, 
Goldspire Arbor-vit 
Viburnum  cacstnciées, Withe- rod, 


Also a good list of perennials. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


FLORIDA AND THE FREEZE. 


Twenty inches of snow on the 
level on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land and an offer of a seat in a neigh- 
bor’s car going to Florida were quite 
enough to influence me to go and see 
for myself what the cold was really 
doing to plants in the south. 

By all accounts, the more inland 
routes were blocked, but the Cape 
Charles route was open, although the 
roads were not clear of snow and ice 
until we got into North Carolina. 

It is not unknown for the upper 
reaches of the Chesapeake bay to be 
frozen over, but it was quite a sur- 
prise to see the Pamlico sound along 
the North Carolina coast a sheet of 
ice, and ice was in evidence until we 
reached Jacksonville, Fla. 

To the plantsman, this coastal 
drive is interesting for its flora, quite 
distinct from that of the north. The 
bald cypress, bayberry, both ever- 
green and deciduous holly, live oak, 
sweet gum, red maple, red birch and 
longleaf pine, all more or less draped 
with Spanish moss, begin to domi- 
nate. But, botanizing from an auto- 
mobile is not thorough, and you are 
bound to overlook many plants. 

Your first glimpse of the palmetto 
tells you you are approaching the 
subtropical. The commercial orchards 
are peaches and pecans, rather than 
apples and pears. 

Arriving at Daytona, we found 
the beach deserted and people lined 
up for two squares waiting for the 
theater to open to see “Gone with 
the Wind” or get in out of the cold. 
We ourselves stayed out to see what 
had “Gone with the Freeze.” 

It was rather pathetic to see all the 
flowering vines such as bougainvillea, 
bignonia, solanum, allamanda, etc., 
that make the gardens in Florida a 
riot of color, all seared and brown, 
to say nothing of the tropical ferns 
and rubber plants, many of the more 
tender palms all looking dejected and 
unhappy. From Daytona we headed 
inland for Orlando to see what had 
really happened on a Florida nursery. 

M. J. Daetwyler, proprietor of the 
Daetwyler Nurseries, Orlando, grad- 
uated as a grower of ornamentals by 
way of the orange grove and now has 
about fifty acres planted with azaleas, 


camellias, palms and a general line 
of such plants as are used in land- 
scape work in Florida, doing little or 
no business out of the state. 

One could not have wished for 
a more genial reception or more op- 
timism about the damage. To me, 
the effect of the freeze is about what it 
would be with 10 degrees of frost 
about May 1 in a northern nursery. 

Mr. Daetwyler estimated about 
seventy-five per cent of the plants 
were made unsalable, but added 
most of them will come back and 
“We don’t sell more than twenty- 
five per cent of our plants in a sea- 
son, anyhow.” An interesting side- 
light was overhearing the lady in 
the office on the telephone, “No, 
don’t cut them down; just leave them 
as they are. We will have someone 
call and examine them a little later.” 

As we continued down the center 
of the state through the citrus 
groves, it was pitiful to see the ef- 
fect on the orange trees. Some 
groves were quite brown. We 
thought the estimate of ninety per 
cent loss of the fruit too high, but 
the farther we traveled the more 
inclined we were to think it might 
not be. 

Striking the Tamiami trail at Fort 
Myers and continuing on to the Ever- 
glades, through trucking areas as 
far south as Homestead, we found 
the tender crops, such as tomatoes, 
beans and potatoes, were a total loss, 
hundreds of acres with no salvage. 
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At the Mangus Landscape Nurs- 
ery, Goulds, Fla., the most southern 
of all nurseries, John W. Sapos, 
the manager, reported fully seventy- 
five per cent of the stock unsalable. 
Yet here were to be seen for the first 
time, malvaviscus hedges, flame vine 
and bougainvillea that had escaped 
the frost and in full bloom, but 
evidences of the frost were every- 
where. To me, the most curious 
thing is the effect of the freeze 
on the different plants. There 
seemed to be neither rhyme nor rea- 
son in it. Taking in every condition 
that may have a bearing on frost 
damage, such as air currents, expo- 
sure, smudge pots, elevation, species 
or variety, there seemed to be no 
uniformity of cause and effect that 
was evident. 

In a bed of crotons some would 
be frozen, others beside them un- 
hurt; the same was true of the 
orange groves and individual trees 
and even branches. 

There is much pruning and clean 
ing up to be done for the next few 
months in Florida. 

CHANGE. 

Recently a Packard sedan stopped 
at the nursery office. A well groomed 
young woman got out and intro- 
duced herself as a representative of 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery, at 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

There is no earthly reason why a 
young woman should not represent a 
nursery on the road that I know of, 
but this one was noteworthy, being 
the first that has come to my notice. 
Every such innovation makes me 
think I was born too soon. E. H. 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


86 Years in 


Painesville, Ohio 





MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 


FOR COMPLETE 
NURSERY SUPPLY 





Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 
Eve n Trees 
Shru 

Vines 


Small Fruits 

Roses 

Hardy Perennials 
Plants 

Seeds, Bulbs, Tubers 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N.Y. 








The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 











TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 

















TREES 


We have a fine assortment of ex- 
cellent trees for Landscape, Parks or 
Street Planting. 

Pin Oaks, Red Oaks, Honey Locusts 
Sugar Maples, Sweet Gums 
European Lindens, Hemlocks and 
Pines 


OUTPOST NURSERIES 
Ridgefield, Conn. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFO DELAWARE 











WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Shortage of funds and the neces- 
sity of further studies make it advis- 
able to delay large-scale corrective 
work in soil erosion in Washington, 
the Pacific northwest regional office 
of the soil conservation service has 
announced. 

Improvement clubs, community 
organizations, flower clubs and in- 
dividual homeowners have been 
urged by the King County Planning 
Commission to plant rhododendrons 
during 1940. 

The University of Washington 
arboretum announced January 9 that 
the arboretum has been selected as 
a site for one of the flower trial gar- 
dens of the All-American Selections, 
a proving ground for new creations. 

Sales and shipment of 42,000 spe- 
cial boxes of Washington state 
apples during the period from No- 
vember 15 to December 20 was an- 
nounced January 9 by the Arboretum 
Foundation. The foundation spon- 
sored the sale as a means of raising 
funds for projects in the University 
of Washington arboretum and to 
publicize the state's apple crop. 

Northwest-grown Manetti under- 
stock has found a ready market this 
fall and the growers have one of the 
finest crops ever produced in this 
section. 

Peat Products, Redmond, a newly 
organized firm, has erected a modern 
plant and begun hydraulizing a 160- 
acre bog. It is shipping carloads of 
a high-grade peat to the east and 
California points. 

Receipt of 200 Japanese magnolia 
trees from K. Wada, Yokohama nurs- 
eryman, was announced by the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

The nurserymen are increasing the 
propagation of azaleas, camellias and 
rhododendrons because of the strong 
demand. The season is advanced 
more than a month, and activity in 
all lines is in full stride. 

W. H. Warren, superintendent of 
parks at Victoria, B. C., visited Jacob 
Umlauff, superintendent of Seattle 
parks. Mr. Warren is intensely in- 
terested in the many numerous 
varieties of Japanese flowering cher- 
ries located throughout the city. The 
first week of January Japanese camel- 
lias were in full bloom, also Japa- 
nese quince, as well as a bed of Caly- 
canthus precox. 

The stork presented Mr. and Mrs. 

{Concluded on page 33.] 





$100.00 
for 
$89.00! 


It pays to buy in Canada and 
from one of Canada’s largest 
nurseries. 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 
GUARANTEED 
A full line of hardy, northern- 
grown stock 


Send us your want list or write 
for 64-page trade list. 


WINONA NURSERY CO. 


Winona, Ontario 








BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 
Write for carload prices 
SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS 


Refer to our descriptive price list 





See our pa ge on back cover 
of February 15 issue 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 











Berberis Thunbergii, Seedlings 
Strong and atanty, Per 100 Per 1000 
6 to? $12.50 


12 to 15 ins. $3. 17.50 
Pr urple-leaved Vulgaris, 2-yr., 
12 to 15 ins. 30.00 


Daphne Mezereum, 
6 to 8 ins. 


seedlings, 2-yr. 
Funkia variegata, 
3to5 eyes ...... 


THE CONTINENTAL NURSERIES 


Franklin, Mase. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


a“ 


Send for a copy of our 
1940 Wholesale 
Catalogue. 


Use printed stationery, please. 











KOSTER COMPANY, INC, 


esqiousss AZALEAS FOR LINING oer 
Mollis, J. . Pontica and Chinens 
4 nt ins., 1- he bay > ag — grown. sen 00 eer ‘000 
ito 9 ins.. 2-yr.. tpl.. bed-grown. 80.00 per 1000 
8 to 12 ins., 3-yr., extra heavy, tpl., 
bed- grown 


BRIDGETON,N. J. 











Diseases of Trees 


New Information on Sphaeropsis Dieback and 
Needle Blights of Pines— By Dr. Leo R. Tehon 


The apparently diseased condition 
of pines and other evergreens made 
evident by the blighting of leaves and 
the dying back of branch tips is most 
often attributed to physiological dis- 
turbances within affected trees. Vari- 
ous observers have traced such mal- 
adies to combinations of drying winds, 
low temperatures, dry frozen soil and 
overheating in direct sunlight under 
disadvantageous conditions. 


Now, more attention is being given 
to fungous parasites which cause 
maladies somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to those resulting from physi- 
ological factors. To date this atten- 
tion has related, as is first necessary 
in studying plant diseases, more to 
the causes of such diseases than to 
the treatment of them. However, 
in this new information there are 
to be found some suggestions as to 
what control measures can be used 
to best advantage and how they can 
be used effectively. 


Dieback of Pines. 


The Austrian pine and, to a some- 
what lesser extent, the Scotch and 
Mugho pines are subject to attack 
by a particular disease, of the die- 
back type, which is called spheropsis 
dieback. Other evergreens, particu- 
larly the red, white and mountain 
pines and Douglas fir, are also liable 
to occasional attack. 


This disease is reported to be se- 
vere throughout eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, southeastern New York, 
Delaware, Maryland and Connecticut. 
Beyond this area, it is distributed as 
far as Massachusetts, Georgia and 
Illinois. It shows as a browning of the 
twig and branch tips, followed by 
dieback, which ultimately can greatly 
disfigure a tree or bring about its 
death. 


Infection usually takes place first on 
the lowest branches of a tree. Its first 
symptom is an excessive production of 
resin on the terminal buds, a condition 
which can be detected in the spring 
as much as a month before the buds 
begin to elongate. The needles at the 
tips of twigs which spring from dis- 
eased buds are always deformed and 
stunted. Needles near the base of 
such twigs may, however, be normal 


or nearly normal. Needles nearest 
the tips of infected twigs soon appear 
conspicuously yellow-brown in color. 

The general appearance of the tips 
of branches infected with the sphe- 
ropsis dieback is such as to suggest 
the presence of certain insects of the 
borer type, and careful diagnosis of 
affected trees is therefore desirable. 

An aid in the diagnosis of this dis- 
ease is the fact that one can find, on 
the dying needles near the branch tip 
and, later, on diseased twigs from 
which the needles have fallen, minute 
black structures which are the spore- 
bearing bodies of the fungus. These 
black structures are roundish and a 
little raised in the middle, but smaller 
in size than a pinhead. It is best to 
submit suspected material to an ex- 
pert. He should be able to recognize 
this disease by examining the spore- 
bearing bodies and spores with a 
microscope. 

Unless proper control measures are 
used, spheropsis dieback may spread 
upward, according to Dr. J. A. Miller, 
in the Bartlett Tree Research Labo- 
ratorics bulletin, from the lowest 
branches of a tree, killing the higher 
twig and branch tips. 
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Treatment includes the pruning, 
spraying and rehabilitation of the tree. 
As soon as they are recognized, in- 
fected twig and branch tips should 
be cut out of a tree and, of course, 
destroyed by burning or some equally 
effective procedure. Pruning should 
be followed by the application of a 
series of at least three fungicidal 
sprays applied at such intervals as will 
keep the new growth of the tree pro- 
tected. In order to restore the vitality 
of a tree which has suffered from die- 
back, it is advisable to supply a well 
balanced tree food. 

If infected trees which are to re- 
ceive treatment are situated near other 
infected trees which do not receive 
treatment and upon which dieback 
infection can persist from year to 
year, it is advisable to continue the 
treatment of the protected trees by 
the application of at least one fungi- 
cidal spray each spring. 


Needle Blights of Pines. 


The dying of single pine needles 
and the spotting of them with dead 
areas have been largely attributed in 
the past to a single disease, which is 
commonly referred to as septoria 
needle blight and brown spot. This 
disease has been receiving attention 
in two quarters. 

It appears that two distinct diseases 
are involved and that the term “sep- 
toria needle blight,” applicable only to 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Send three copies of ‘Compiling a New Nursery List.’ The copy received 
is so valuable and is in such demand in the drafting room that I want addi- 
tional copies in the library.”—William E. Harries, Landscape Architect, 





nurseries. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is remittance for 


C) 1 copy, 40 cents 





COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 
Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. CHADWICK 
Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 

various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 
96 pages—40c per copy 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
( 3 copies, $1.00. 











MARCH 1, 1940 
—HOOD’S FRUIT TREES— 


Low Spring Prices 
Order now before prices advance. 


By thousand 


Send on full list of varieties. 


W. T. Hood & Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 
“Old Dominion Nurseries” 





Write us for 
SPECIAL PRICES 


Apples—Cherries, Sweet and Sour 
Peaches—Plum—Pear—Quince 
WE CAN SELL AT A PRICE 
THAT WILL BRING REAL 
PROFITS TO YOU. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. Since 1880 








Roberts Nursery Co. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Offer for Spring —1940, a nice lot 
of Apple trees, Cherry trees, Plum and 
Prune trees, Standard and Dwarf Pear 
trees, Apricot and Peach trees, Quince 
trees, 1, 2 and 3 years old, at low 
prices. 

We shall be pleased to receive your 


list of wants for quotations, or write 
for our new Spring 1940 trade list. 








ARTHUR DUMMETT 
Representing: 
Buntings’ Nurseries, Selbyville, Del. 
W. B. Clarke & Co., San Jose, Calif. 
NURSERY STOCK 
MICHIGAN PEAT 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Hillcrest 1977 M 
Life Member S. A. F. & O. H. 








COLLECTED 
RHODODENDRONS 


Catawbiense, Maximum 
KALMIAS 
ANDREW CROSS Ripley, W. Va. 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 
3 to 6 ins...$5.00 9 to 12 ins...$12.00 
6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 
Ferns, plants and native orchids. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 











the particular form which occurs 
especially abundantly on longleaf pine 
in southern and southeastern states, 
should be entirely replaced by the 
more descriptive term, brown spot. 
The somewhat similar spotting and 
blighting of needles of Austrian pine 
and other pines which occur com- 
monly in northern states is caused by 
a quite different fungus. 

Life histories of the parasites caus- 
ing the two diseases have been under 
investigation, with the result that 
information pointing to somewhat 
more effective use of control measures 
has been obtained in both cases. 

For the brown spot of longleaf pine, 
Dr. Paul V. Siggers, of the federal 
division of forest pathology, has re 
cently reported proof of a connection 
between two spore-producing stages 
of the fungus associated with the 
disease, after careful laboratory study 
of pure fungus cultures through peri- 
ods ranging from six to fourteen 
months. One of these spore-producing 
states, the so-called septoria commonly 
occurring in the brown spots on 
needles, is succeeded by the other, an 
ascosporic stage, after death of the 
greater portion of an infected needle. 
Spores of this later stage are produced 
mainly in winter and spring. 

Spores from the septoria stage, 
abundantly produced on infected and 
dying needles still on the tree, are 
distributed in the main by splashing 
rain. But the ascosporic stage ejects 
its spores forcibly, so that they can 
be spread abroad by wind and air 
currents. These latter spores, it is 
supposed, are the means by which 
infections gain entrance in branches 
far above the ground in both saplings 
and mature trees. 

The needle blight of Austrian and 
other pines occurs throughout the 
north central and eastern states, often 
in amounts destructive to the beauty 
of trees or to the detriment of their 
health. Superficially similar in appear- 
ance to the longleaf pine disease, it 
differs in that it generally is less 
important in the nursery and in that 
the fungus causing it does not sporu- 
late readily on the needles infected 
during the current season. 

This Austrian pine needle blight 
has been under study in the writer's 
laboratory. It has been found that on 
needles which are overwintered out- 
doors under conditions simulating 
those to which fallen naturally in- 
fected needles are subjected, the 

{Concluded on page 29.} 
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——-SHADE TREES— 


Per 100 
.00 


10 to 12 ft. 
2 to 2%-in. 
2% to 
Elm, Chin 
8 to 


—Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynesbore, Va.— 





EXCELLENT BARGAINS 
Offered 
In Circular Just Out 


on 
Fruit Trees 
Shrubs 
Ornamentals 

Write for a copy today. 

Save on your purchases. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 








EVERGREENS 


A complete assortment 
Young Thrifty 
Well Grown 
Transplanted 
Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 








Newark, New York 
Now — —- — q 


AMOOR RIVER nonre PRIVET, 12 to 
18 ins. up to 3 to 

BARBERRY THOMSEN. 2 and 3-yr 
trans., heavy, principally 12 to 15 ins 
and 15 to 18 ins., also 2-yr. seedlings 

PEACH TREES, leading varieties, all 
grades, principally 7/l6-in. to 9/16-in 
grade. 


Send for our new issue, SPRING 1940 

Wholesale Price List, now ready 

General assortment and large supply of 

fine stock. Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs... 

Perennials and Rock Plants . . . Fruits 











Send Us Your Want Lists 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Since 1893 Westminster, Marylan 








For New England and White Mountain 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Ferns and Wild Flowers 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 


Exeter, N. H. 
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West Virginia Meeting 


Youngest State Association Shows Good 
Progress in First Year of Its Organization 


The West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association met at the Waldo hotel, 
Clarksburg, January 25 and 26, the 
first session being convened at 8 p. m. 
by President B. L. Potter. 

The minutes of the summer meet- 
ing, held at Elkins, were read and 
approved. A general discussion was 
held as to whether summer and win- 
ter meeting places should be set sev- 
eral years in advance. 

The following morning, the speak- 
ers on the program were introduced 
by F. Waldo Craig, assistant state 
entomologist. 

Prof. Ray S. Marsh, head of the 
department of horticulture at West 
Virginia University, gave an inter- 
esting talk on “Possibilities of Orna- 
mental Horticulture.” He was fol- 
lowed by Prof. W. H. Duis, of the 
horticulture department, who led a 
discussion on the growing of the 
highbush blueberry for commercial 
purposes. 

Fred Wildern, in charge of propa- 
gating at John Dieckmann & Sons, 
Wheeling, gave an interesting talk 
on some of the problems encountered 
in growing evergreens from lining: 
out stock to a marketable size. 

Prof. T. D. Gray, extension land- 
scape architect at the university, gave 
a splendid talk on ornamental shrubs 
that are planted for their berries. 

Luncheon was followed by an in- 
formal discussion of problems raised 
by various members. 

At the afternoon meeting, Prof. 
T. D. Gray, for the constitution com- 
mittee, submitted proposed changes 
for discussion. Definite action was 
postponed until the summer meeting. 

A general discussion was held re- 
garding state and federal nurseries. 
A motion was approved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate 
the reports of resale of stock from 
federal nurseries by farmers. W. H. 
Wildern, Frank Harris and A. Reed 
were appointed. 

F. Harris announced that the 
Clarksburg flower show would be 
held April 15 and that the associa- 
tion had been invited to participate. 
After discussion, it was decided that 
the association, through the local 
members, should enter a display, and 


the following committee was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements: F. 
Harris, W. S. Tetrick and J. Annon. 
(W. S. Tetrick’s sudden death was 
reported in the February 15 issue.) 

Morgantown was selected for the 
next meeting, which will be a full 
2-day session sometime between July 
4 and 15. 

A general feeling of satisfaction 
was expressed regarding the progress 
shown in the first year of the asso- 
ciation. It now has a paid-up mem- 
bership of twenty-six, and it is hoped 
materially to increase this number by 
the summer meeting. 

The following committees are to 
serve until the summer meeting: 
Resolutions—F. W. Craig, Atlee 
Connor, W. S. Tetrick; constitution 
—Prof. T. D. Gray, W. S. Tetrick; 
legislative—W. T. McVicker, T. 
Haines, F. H. Wildern; membership 
—L. H. Buzzell, M. E. Lore, R. A. 
West. 

The following members attended 
the convention: Prof. T. D. Gray, 
Prof. A. P. Dye, Morgantown; B. L. 
Potter, Huntington; F. W. Craig, 
Carl and Atlee Connor, B. J. Baker, 
Charleston; O. F. Wagner, Clarks- 
burg; Robert A. West, Parkersburg; 
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RHODODENDRONS, 
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TAXUS 


Cuspidata Capitata 
1% to 12 feet. 

Best available. 
Carloads or truckloads only, 
VISSER’S NURSERIES 
Springfield Gardens, L. 1., N. Y. 
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W. S. Tetrick, Enterprise; W. T. 
McVicker, Belington; J. H. Annon, 
Fred Wildern, Frank Wildern, 
Wheeling; A. Reed, Moundsville; F. 
Harris, White Sulphur Springs; L. H. 
Buzzell, Elkins; G. M. Benson, Bruce- 
ton Mills. 

Visitors were: Prof. R. S. Marsh 
and Prof. W. H. Duis, Morgantown; 
D. E. Cone, Champion Nurseries, 
Perry, O., and James L. Tetrick. 

Robert O. West, Sec’y. 





POTTER BUYS LARGE FARM. 


B. L. Potter, owner and manager 
of the Potter Nurseries, with offices 
at 2717 Fifth avenue, Huntington, 
W. Va., has purchased a 203-acre 
farm on the north side of U. §S 
route 60, nine miles east of Hunting 
ton. 

The purchase was made necessary 
by the rapid expansion of the Pot- 
ter Nurseries. Preparations will be 
started at once for planting fifty 
acres to young trees and plants. 

The farm has about 100 acres of 
land for cultivation, seventy-five 
acres in pasture and twenty-eight 
acres in timber. A large dairy barn 
will be converted into a packing 
house. 

Mr. Potter established the Potter 


BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 


ATROPURPUREA 
Red-Leaved 
Japanese Barberry 


Sturdy, two-year-old seedlings 
Per 100 Per 1000 





9 to 12 inches 

12 to 15 inches........ 

15 to 18 inches 
Prices on larger quantities 
will be furnished on appli- 
cation. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 


“Crowers of High Quality Stock” 


Offering Root-wrapped 
Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Fruit Trees, 
Tagged with four-color variety tags. 


Root-wrapped Perennials. 
Priced to Sell 


Ask for our Special Price List of 
Root-wrapped Stock 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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Nurseries on a corner lot in Hun- 


LINING-OUT STOCK | ington, in 1931. In 1936 he leased THE 


Per 100 
fine bench grafts a 4-acre tract and another four acres 


Flowering Crabs— 

pechte eee doubie a in 1937, planting both tracts in ever- 

erenrsene in 1937, planting PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY 
N deep rose red. greens and shrubs. 


Floribunda. sin le rose carmine. 
Scheldeckert, early pink. In the fall of 1938 the nursery COMPANY 


French Lilac . 
Chas. X, single violet red. office and sales grounds were moved 1988 East Livingston A 
» & e u e. . 
Red Persian, from fine red pa- to Fifth avenue and Twenty-seventh vingston Ave. 


areant*™ tranea 12 to 18 ins., street, on a tract with 385 feet of COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ice 00 . ° 
Barberry, Jap red leat, @ to 9 ins., ‘ frontage. Stock is displayed there, 


Cornus Laiea, yellow ‘branch, 9 to and a sales office is operated. An Lowest Prices Highest Quality 
12 i x . 
dranges P. G.. 9 to i3 ins, nice. 3: office will not be opened at the farm 


Hy 
eo eect until 1941 or later. EVERGREENS 


Hail’ dap Honeysuckle Vine, ni 7 : . 
sowberry, white, ¢ to 12 ins....... The nurseries offer a strictly re- 


TRE A. See tail landscape and planting service at 

Bireh ion Ee Wine sc present. They operate a fleet of Grafted plants 
Bu. Mountain Ash, 3 to Pit tine: & trucks and employ fifteen to twenty- 50,000 out 2/2-in. pots 
Chinese Elm, 2 to 3 ft., 2.00 five men during the busy planting Grafted plants, |-yr. field 


HARM Prospect, Ohie 
THE ON NURSERY season. Cuttings, rooted, out of the bench 
The nurseries have recently been Cuttings, Bare roots, 1-yr. field 


LINING-OUT STOCK awarded contracts on three federal 
a housing projects, at Huntington, We don’t graft on collected under- 
(All leading varieties grafted | on Red : Charleston and Mount Hope,W. Va., stock, but on replanted seedlings only, 
acta understock from 3% 2%- ~ “aggre r P ; al which cuts down your losses. 
Thuja Woodwardii compacta, 5 to fina. pot- the entire group comprising a tota 


pyramidal” Garpines, fied. d-fiowering | Deg- = of $51,990. Ask for Special list 
pose ee Pursle © eech, etc., 


for Lining out 

















THREE NEW BLUEBERRIES. . —_ 
= Mine The bureau of plant industry of SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 


bark, pot-grown....... ease -00 
nn A am. i ircewadion 4 the United States Department of an 30 acres choice finished stock 
Pyr u 


'% discount for cash with order this th. Writ W jaue 
for complete list of our liners and finished stock. Agriculture, ashington, D. C., has Meseula 2 ost . a, 


Burton’s Hill Top Nurseries released for propagation and intro- 
CASSTOWN, OHIO we Chinessis V am ia, ito 3 
‘ e : . nensis Variega' to 24 
duction three new blueberry varieties Sefeonate Verscoetn., 28 $0 96 ine. 
oe py sts ft. 


produced as a result of its breeding Sueenin's' 
Keteleeri, 2103 ft 


G R E E N I N M a Originated by the late 1a, “Barberry, Green tit $i oss. 
r 


. F. V. Coville, these are named Biota Aurea Nana, 12 to 15 ins... 


N U R S E R I E 7 Atlantic, Pemberton and Burlington. — es ieananen = : 


Monroe, Michigan They are introduced for trial by ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 
those interested in late-maturing com- Springfield, Ohio Write for list 


Washington-grown mercial varieties. a . 
— ROSES ~—~ All three are notably resistant to Sacea aueneas eben 
. cracking in rainy seasons. Atlantic Ornamental Evergreens, 
Pin Oaks — Sugar Maples and Pemberton bear large fruit. Pem- Bsns mgr cane 
Apples — Pears berton has the most vigorous bush of me peewee 
Shrubs etc. . 3 : Write for our current trade list 
7 i any variety now in a planting near THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Write for Surplus List Pemberton, N. J., where it has been Painesville, Ohio ; 
tested. Burlington also has an ex- 
Old English ceptionally vigorous fine bush. The Ampelopsis Veitchii (Boston Ivy) 
BOXWOOD fruit of the Burlington does not tear S90, tenentennel Per 208 


Wholesal ; icki isti 2to 3 ft. ee , .. 812.00 
e in picking and has the characteristics , ees ° oy 


18 to 24 ins 


10 ins. and up — Any quantity of an excellent keeping and shipping 12 to 15 ins sssse 800 


BOXWOOD GARDENS rari _ . A. MEHAFFEY 
Mes. SP. Raver: Gigh Fetat, N.C. variety. It is somewhat later than mete no 
both Jersey and Rubel, being, in fact, 


the latest variety now grown at 


WILLIS NURSERY CO. Whitesbog, N. J. Atlantic and Pem- EVERGREENS 


20.000 Rooted Cuttings, 4 to ins 


Wholesale Nurserymen berton ripen about with Jersey and Arbor-vites, Junipers, Retinisporas and 

5 « 4 ° Taxus, ready May 1 delivery in 2x2x4 
Write for price list. Rubel. The berries of all three hold paper pots. 100% liners, heavy roots 
. intact, no setback. Beetle certificate if 


Complete assortment. Low prices. up well in size at the later pickings, necessary. 
OTTAWA - - KANSAS better than Jersey and Rubel. All BARDONA NURSERY, Bakerstown, Pa. 


Susatat Bot three have been hardy in New Jersey, 
yen warren and in a limited test at Amherst, AMOOR RIVER NORTH PRIVET HEDGING 


Platanoides-Norway Ma les Extra fine low branched, young, smooth, prett 
’ P Mass., Pemberton has been hardy. As fine Privet as ever grew. Will make you pretty 
dollars and ‘‘come-again customers 


~teristic i- Per 100 000 
The characteristics of these vari atin, Ghimasinia “8 mo bates 


eties as grown in central New Jersey a tap, bounties aod wo and Wack 
> ; ire ; - 18 sisal ¥ 
STATE ROAD NURSERY are set forth in a circular obtainable oe ie aie ae 20.08 
Sta urseries, 


te and Sproul Rds., R.F.D. No. 3, Media, Pa. from the bureau at Washington. Alte Vista N Davenport, lowa 
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Landscape Groups Meet 


ST. LOUIS GROUP MEETS. 


The monthly meeting of the Land- 
scape and Nurserymen’s Association 
of Greater St. Louis was held at the 
Clayton grill, Clayton, Mo., February 
12, with twenty-five members and 
their families present at the opening, 
according to Fred Larson, secretary. 

After the business session, the pos- 
sible discontinuance of the federal 
Japanese beetle quarantine was dis- 
cussed, and the members voted as be- 
ing opposed to any such proposal. 

Reports from the committee that 
has charge of the association's garden 
display for the spring show indicated 
everything was going along well. 

The guest speaker was B. J. Ben- 
son, of Swift & Co., who spoke on 
“Fertilizers.” His talk was illustrated 
with colored lantern slides. Luncheon 
was served after the meeting, and a 
pleasant evening was spent. 





TWIN CITIES MEETING. 


The Twin City Nurserymen’s 
Association met February 23, at 
Wade's restaurant, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Vice-president H. J. Reid pre- 
sided in the absence of Grant E. 
Perl, president. Ernest Sheffield is 
secretary. 

T. A. Aamodt, chief deputy nurs- 
ery inspector, outlined the details of 
inspection work, including the much- 
discussed reciprocity agreements be- 
tween states, in which Minnesota is 
vitally interested. 

The chairman briefly reviewed 
business conditions and stated that, 
as far as he could gather, many in- 
dustries are heading for increased 
business and that orders are increas- 
ing in all lines. He saw no reason 
for anything but a spirit of optimism 
as regards the nursery trade. 

R. L. Gould, St. Paul seedsman, 
was invited to speak about the chem- 
icals being advertised for cuttings, 
seed treatment and transplanting. 
Experiments have been conducted at 
his store to find out more regarding 
their use, especially in treating lawn 
grass seed, but results so far are not 
definite. 

Louis R. Fischer, Minneapolis, 
president of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society, suggested that 
the association put up a booth at 


the state fair representing a typical 
planting. There would be little ex- 
pense in connection with it, as the 
fair board would reimburse the asso- 
ciation for the greater part of, if not 
the whole, expense. The suggestion 
met with the approval of the chair- 
man, and it was agreed that the chair 
should appoint a committee to sub- 
mit a plan at the next meeting of the 
association. 

Louis Sando was introduced as the 
president of the Minnesota State Flo- 
rists’ Association. He referred to the 
coming flower display at the home 
show as a wonderful opportunity for 
both nurserymen and florists to meet 
their public. 

The March meeting will be held 
at University Farm, St. Paul. 





MEET AT COLUMBUS. 


The Columbus Landscape Associa- 
tion met at the Horticulture building 
of Ohio State University, Columbus, 
O., February 13. Bert Kleinmeier 
opened the meeting, which swung 
immediately into a discussion of the 
licensing of Franklin county nurs- 
erymen. Apparently the state depart- 
ment of agriculture has been some- 
what lenient in the enforcement of 
the plant pest law because there are 
local landscape men, nurserymen, 
etc., doing business without a license. 
It was the purpose at this time to 
check up on all operators in Franklin 
county and see that the department 
of agriculture enforced the law. The 
question was raised as to whether 
sales made after the law went into 
effect made the operators liable. It 
was the general opinion that they 
did. 

The advisability of making up a 
cost sheet of the various operations 
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that accompany the complete land. 
scape service of newly erected houses 
was discussed at length. There is too 
much of a tendency to build a house 
and allot such a small amount of 
money to the planting of the yard 
that nurserymen find it difficult to 
sell the customer on the idea of 
either revamping the plantings com 
pletely or adding to them. If the con 
tractors knew more about what was 
needed and what costs would be in 
volved per unit, a better estimate 
could be given. 


Charles Frank presented ideas on 
the development of the yard around 
small homes. Figures show that at 
least ten per cent of the cost of the 
house should be devoted to the land 
scaping of the grounds. This money 
should be further broken down into 
the following items: The plan, ten 
per cent; walls, terraces, walks and 
drives, thirty-five per cent; grading, 
twenty per cent; plant material, thirty 
per cent, and accessories, five per 
cent. W. S. Speed objected on the 
latter item, as this would not be 
enough to cover the cost of moving 
trees. One factor that might affect 
the design of small properties is the 
topography of the land. Changes of 
ground levels can often be used to re 
lieve the monotony of level ground. 
Man-made surroundings also have to 
be considered. The architectural 
type governs the type of planting 
used, and wooded areas offer distinct 
possibilities. Another factor often 
overlooked is the occupants of the 
house. Certainly the planting of trees 
will vary with the age of the occu 
pants, and the design of special gar 
dens will depend on children and 
any other interests the owner may 
have. Of necessity, the financial 
standing of the person would be con 
cerned. 


The next meeting will be at the 
Charminel hotel, March 12. 








FINEST LANDSCAPE STOCK 


Covering all of the best shrubs and plants for the south. 
Also a half million of lining-out 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS AND GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. 
Write for Price List. 


E. A. MeILHENNY 


Specialist in CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, IRIS and HEMEROCALLIS 
AVERY ISLAND, LA. 
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Colorado - Grown 
Chinese Elm, seedlings and 
transplants. 

Caragana = transplants 

Now booking ~ for spring 
shipment in combination carloads. 


Wholesale list on request. 
Eastern representative 


Ralph R. Coe 


Box 253, Painesville, Ohio. 
Swink Nursery Company 


Box 330 
Swink, Colorado 








2-YEAR SEEDLINGS, straight and 
stocky, power dug with plenty of roots, 
larger sizes well branched. F.O.B. Fort 
Collins. Packing at cost. 


HACKBERRY (C. occidentalis) 
From local seeds Per 100 Per 1000 


RUSSIAN 

OLIVE Per 1000 
12 to 18 ins. .$8.00 
18 to 24 ins..12.00 
2to 3 ft...18.00 
Sto 4 ft...25.00 


P. O. Box 363 


RICHARDS’ Fort Collins, Colo. 


9 to 12 ins.. 
12 to 18 ins.. 
2to 3 ft...15 








McMinnville 
NURSERY COMPANY Tena. 
—w 





General line of Hardy Shrubs and 
Forest and Shade Tree Seedlings, 
specializing in lining-out stock. 
Amoor River North Privet 
Red Bark Dogwood Witch Hazel 
Cerecis Canadensis, Redbud 
Cornus Florida, White Dogwood 
Black Walnut and Sweet Gum 


Write for our wholesale price list. 








Red Aronia 

Black Aronia 

Cornus paniculata 
Crategus Crus-galli 
Rhodotypos kerrioides 
Viburnum molle 
Viburnum Opulus 


2-year-old strong home-grown seed- 
lings, 12 to 15-in. size. 


Write for prices. 


HINSDALE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Hinsdale, Illinois 








New CHRYSANTHEMUM DEAN KAY New 


Abundance of beautiful appleblossom-pink flowers 
on v.gorous hardy plants. Starts blooming in late 
July. continuing until frost. 


2\%\-in. pot plants, $2.50 per 10; $20.00 per 100 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., Nurseries 
Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 











Hardy Amelia Cushion Mums 
NOW READY—NOW READY 
Pink, $25.00 per 1000. Red, White and 

Bronze, $35. per 1000. 
YELLOW Gethion, $50.00 per 1000. 
100 at 1000 rates. Catalogue. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON, V 








DISEASES OF TREES. 
{Concluded from page 25.] 


fungus develops in late winter and 
on through spring a spore-producing 
stage which can well account for the 
infection of young needles during the 
period of spring growth. The minute 
spores produced on fallen needles, 
caught up on air currents at the time 
the spores mature in the spring, can 
be carried into susceptible trees and 
bring about infection. 

The additional, particular knowl- 
edge developed in these studies sug- 
gests that for both diseases control 
measures should include definite spray 
programs and attention to sanitation. 
Spraying for control of the longleaf 
pine disease, it would appear, should 
begin in the early spring and should 
extend throughout the summer sea- 
son, or at least so long as rain and 
moisture conditions provide oppor- 
tunity for the germination on the trees 
of either of the two forms of infective 
spores the fungus produces. For the 
Austrian pine needle spot spraying 
should be begun at about the time the 
buds begin elongating, and the trees 
should be kept covered with a pro 
tective fungicide by repeated spraying 
until the needles have fully matured. 

The chief sanitary measure that 
needs attention is that of the destruc- 
tion of infection-bearing needles which 
fall from the trees. Careful cleaning 
up of these fallen needles from the 
ground beneath and around trees 
before they have opportunity to break 
into small fragments (which makes 
removal of infected material difficult) 
should accomplish this purpose. It is, 
however, advisable in the case of trees 
which have been infected for some 
years to make special: effort toward 
keeping the ground under trees well 
sprayed with a fungicide in the spring, 
so as to keep down the development 
of infective spores in disease-bearing 
leaf fragments on the ground. 





SEEDLESS PEAR. 

After five years’ test, Cope’s seed- 
less pear is being marketed by the 
Seedless Pear Nurseries, Inc., Salem, 
O., an affiliation of Cope Bros. & 
Faltz, Salem. 

According to that firm, this new 
seedless and coreless pear resembles 
Bartlett in many ways and in color 
has the Bartlett yellow tinged with 
bright pink. The fruit ripens ten days 
after Bartlett. 











Pin Oaks — all sizes 
Lonicera Fragrantissima 
Large Hemlock 





AND A 
GENERAL LINE 
OF STOCK 


grown in the 
Fertile Bluegrass Area 











HILLENMEYER NURSERIES 


Lexington, Ky. 











EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS 
TREES 


Complete line of finished sizes. 


Write for 
WHOLESALE LIST 
Out March 1 


THE BERRYHILL NURSERY CO. 
Box 696 Springfield, Ohie 








Hunter Specialty Plants 
for April Shipment: 


BLUEBERRIES, 2-yr. plants 

STRAW BERRIES—46 varieties 
HEMEROCALLIS—Modern Day Lilies. 
SIBERIAN and JAPANESE IRIS. 

Let us quote you on your requirements 


Gladiolus Bulbs, ready now, daily ship- 
ments, write for price list. 


GEO. W. HUNTER — Grower 
R. No. 4 Dowagiac, Mich. 








ybrid LILACS 


(on their own roots) 
for |. o. Also other |. o. items, 
Ask for list. 
THe COTTAGE GARDENS 
W. Kriek LANSING, MICH. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


8 es 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 
PERENNIAL NURSERIES Palsoeiie, 0. 
Alva H. Smith F.D. 2 











HERBS 


Pot- m plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dri Herbs fer Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 
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Reviews of New Books 


LANDSCAPE EFFECTS. 


Carrying out the belief that the 
right plant in the right place is the 
essence of good planting, Marian 
Cruger Coffin, one of the foremost 
landscape architects in America, 
points out what are the right plants 
in “Trees and Shrubs for Landscape 
Effects,” just published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, at $3. In this book 
of 192 pages of large type, hand- 
somely illustrated with photographic 
reproductions of examples of the good 
use of plants in the landscape, she 
seeks to pass on to the earnest gar- 
dener some of the considerable knowl- 
edge of woody plants and their use 
which she has gained from years of 
active work in her profession. 

There is no attempt to give a 
description of the plants, except by 
a word or a phrase, but rather to 
point out the usefulness of the ex- 
amples named for various purposes. 
Passing observations on landscape 
effects are informative, as well. The 
advanced amateur, and possibly the 
commercial nurseryman, may add to 
his knowledge of the selection of 
plants for landscape purposes through 
this well written book. 

The chapter titles show the range 
of the suggestions: Gardening with 
Trees, Approaching the House, The 
House and Its Setting, Lawn and 
Terrace Treatment, Backgrounds and 
Ground Covers, Walks Formal and 
Informal, Woodland, Green and 
Other Gardens, Planting Fundamen- 
tals. At the end of each chapter are 
lists of trees and shrubs to be used in 
various situations, as typical of the 
character of the plant material suit- 
able for that use. The zone to which 
the suggestions apply is the Atlantic 
seaboard from Méassachusetts to 
Delaware, with a comparable area ex- 
tending inland. 





PLANTING DESIGN. 


Those acquainted with Florence 
Bell Robinson and the work she has 
done will be interested in a book of 
her authorship. And anyone séeking 
a modern book on the subject of 
landscape or garden planning will 
welcome her volume, “Planting De- 
sign,” just published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., in the Whittlesey 
House garden series, at $2.75. She is 


assistant professor of landscape archi- 
tecture at the University of Illinois, 
and her knowledge of plant materials 
is as thorough as that of landscape 
architecture. 

The author's preface describes the 
presentation as necessarily elemen- 
tary. That does not mean rudi- 
mentary or sketchy, but rather that 
the volume is devoted to the funda- 
mental principles on which is based 
the art of design. In direct and con- 
cise style are set forth the factors 
that enter into good design, with 
brief reasons and examples to make 
them readily understandable. Thus 
a good deal of material is contained 
in the text of 186 pages of small 
dimensions, 5'4x8 inches. Twenty- 
two pages of problems are appended 
for student work, and an index of 
seven. pages is added. 

Part one, devoted to design factors, 
includes chapters on color theory, 
the use of color, texture, the at- 
tributes of mass, and mass in group- 
ing and arrangement. 7 

Part two comprises two chapters 
on ecological factors, one on soil and 
climate, the other on local factors 
and individual factors. 

Part three, on applications, con- 
tains a chapter on planting about 
buildings and one on public plant- 
ings. 

The book is one deserving study 
as a textbook, not just reading, for 
the concise sentences pack much in- 
formation and many ideas into its 
pages. Sketches emphasize points in 
the text. References at the end of 
each chapter guide those who seek 
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further study in the elaboration of 
the material. 





BOOK BY JENS JENSEN. 


Widely known as an exponent of 
the development of our native land- 
scape, Jens Jensen has, after making 
notes for thirty years, put into book 
form some comments on his theories 
of landscape architecture, his philos- 
ophy of life and a little of his own 
autobiography. As its title, “Siftings,” 
would indicate, it is informal in char 
acter, and in the 110 pages of the 
book are intermingled observations on 
persons, plants and plantings, land 
scape theories and practices and nature 
at large. 

The book is finely printed and 
bound, from the Alderbrink Press. 
of Ralph Fletcher Seymour, designer 
and publisher, Chicago. Mr. Fletcher 
terms the book “a midwestern Wal- 
den” because Mr. Jensen although 
known in Europe, especially in Ger 
many and Scandinavian countries, 
was particularly engaged in the de 
velopment of his theories and in the 
performance of most of his work 
in and around Chicago, where he 
founded the Friends of Our Native 
Landscape and the first Prairie Clubs 





SUBTROPICAL PLANTS. 


The first of four proposed studies 
designed to localize the problem of 
planting to climatic areas is a book 
of 390 pages entitled “Check Lists 
for the Ornamental Plants of Sub- 
tropical Regions.” The first half of 
the book contains lists of plants ac 
cording to structural form, cultural 
aspects, purpose adaptation, ornamen- 








YOU COULDN'T MAIL 1000 POSTCARDS 


with a special offer to your prospect list 


FOR THE PRICE OF THIS SPACE 


getting the attention of four times as many 
trade buyers—the subscribers to this magazine. 


It costs only $12.00 per insertion. 


Other spaces in proportion. For advertising rate schedule, write 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


508 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES: 


*Evergreen Liners 
*Evergreen Specimens 
*Alpine Currant Hedge 
*Hardy Phlox 

*Shade Trees 
*Flowering Shrubs 
*Perennials 


Send for our new complete 
Trade List just off the press. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
Charles City, Iowa. 








COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings 
Per 100 Per 1000 


F.o.b. Fennville 


Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 


Michigan-grown seedlings. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY, NURSERY 
Dept. AN Fennville, Mich. 








JUNIPERS 


Grafted on Juniperus virginiana vunderstocks, 
available for spring delivery. 
These plants are grown in pots 2%x2%. 


virgi niana glauca 
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EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1664 ; STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Per 1000 
Cold frame cuttings, 5 to 6 ins... .$35.00 
Once transplanted, 10 to 14 Ins.... 65.00 
If interested please write for free sam- 
ples. 


A. PASTOR WHOLESALE NURSERY 
4013 Lennox Blvd. Inglewood, Calif. 











WHOLESALE GROWERS 


jalizing in 
EVERG EEN s EDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTS AND APPLE TREES 
Write for ake list. 
Send us your trade list. 


MATHEWS EGGERT NURSERY 
North Muskegon, Mich. 














JUNIPERUS STRICTA 


(Spiny Greek) 
Strong rooted tip cuttings 
$3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 


J.B. BEALLE 


Greenwood, Mississippi 











tal characters, etc., whereas the latter 
half is a compendium in which all 
the plants used in the lists are briefly 
described and in some cases pictured 
by means of marginal sketches. 

The landscape designer or planter, 
by selecting plants according to such 
a list, may narrow the possible choice 
to subjects which will prove particu- 
larly satisfactory, whether or not he 
has personally used the plants before. 
The plants are further marked by as- 
terisks in the lists according to desira- 
bility, general utility and ready avail- 
ability. 

This book limits itself, according 
to the author, to the area south of an 
irregular line drawn through Charles- 
ton, Gainesville, Baton Rouge, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix and San 
Francisco. Subsequent lists, it is ex- 
pected, will cover warm temperate, 
cool temperate and boreal regions. 

The book is the work, both in com- 
pilation and deliniation, of Roland 
Stewart Hoyt, landscape architect, 
4105 Palmetto way, San Diego, Cal., 
and the price is $3. 





SEED BUYERS’ GUIDE. 


In a new format, 87x11) inches, 
the 1940 Seed Trade Buyers’ Guide, 
published by Seed World, Chicago, 
contains a large quantity of informa- 
tion, most of it tabulated, but printed 
in readable type, made possible by 
the large page size. 

The main directory section includes 
the names and addresses of seed grow- 
ers and wholesalers of field, vegetable 
and flower seeds, classified according 
to states. Other lists classified accord- 
ing to seed follow. Still more lists 
include the names of manufacturers 
of store and warehouse supplies and 
merchandise for resale. 

Tabular matter covers seed germina- 
tion tables, wholesale prices for field 
seeds, characteristics of field and 
vegetable seeds, production data of 
field seeds by states, import and ex- 
port data and weight and measure 
equivalents. 





THE last of a series of lectures 
sponsored by the North Jersey 
Metropolitan Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Park Theater 
building, Caldwell, N. J., February 
14. Dr. H. B. Sprague, of the state 
college of agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., spoke on “Growing 
Good Lawns.” 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 
Improved dark green strain. 
Best for sun or shade, founda- 

tion plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 








EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of the best 
varieties of B. & B. Evergreens. 





Write for price list. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 


P. 0. Box 1747 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Juniperus Chinensis 
Pfitzeriana 


Lining-out stock 


3-yr., once transplanted and staked 


Per 100 Per 1000 
S dp © GM. ceccesceesad $10.00 § 85.00 
9 to 12 ins. 7 145.00 


Grown right, handled right and packed 
right. Cash or satisfactory reference. 


AUGUSTINE NURSERIES 


A. M. Augustine, Prop. 
Normal, Ill. 








SEEDLINGS 


Juniperus Virginiana 
(Northern Wisconsin Type) 
Per 100 Per 1000 


6to Q9ins. ....$3.00 $25.00 
9 to 12 ins. 4.00 35.00 


UECKE 
EVERGREEN NURSERY 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 








EVERGREENS 


Lining-out and Specimens 
Fruits and Shrubs 
Write for price list 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
T. ;.G- OWEN & SON, INC, 
Largest Florists 
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LOS ANGELES MEETING. 


Gardeners’ Graduation. 


Specially important was the meet- 
ing of the Southern California Hor- 
ticultural Institute at the Elks’ Club, 
Los Angeles, February 15, because of 
the graduation of the first class of 
landscape gardening apprentices from 
the Frank Wiggins trade school. In 
1937, the institute codperated with 
the vocational department of the 
Los Angeles board of education to 
establish this class, of which John S. 
Vosburg is the instructor. Murray 
McNeil, president of the Southern 
California Horticultural Institute, is 
a member of the advisory committee. 

Under this training program the 
course covers two years. Apprentice 
wages begin with $9 per 40-hour 
week for the first six months; $12 
for the second six months; $15 for 
the third six months; $18 for the 
fourth six months. All phases of 
practical gardening, plant functions, 
classifications, soil analysis and nurs- 
ery management are covered. 

Murray McNeil presided and 
called attention to planting week, 
which will begin with Arbor day and 
which will be publicized by the insti- 
tute as usual. March 4 and every 
Monday for six weeks, a garden 
school will be sponsored by the in- 
stitute and held in the auditorium of 
Barker Bros. 

Kenneth Bishop, representing the 
eighty-four nurseryman members of 
the institute, challenged the general 
membership to a drive for new mem- 
bers, with W. D. Fraser accepting 
the gauntlet on behalf of the seed 
industry. 


Shade Tree Conference. 


F. W. Roewekamp, president of 
the seventh Western Shade Tree 
Conference, announced the confer- 
ence plans to meet May 23 to 25 at 
the Mayfair hotel, Los Angeles, with 
a shade tree clinic scheduled for the 
first day. The conference is sponsor- 
ing a contest, starting Arbor day, to 
discover the outstanding trees in the 
city. These will then be catalogued 
so that their exact locations can be 
given to those interested. 


Nurserymen’s Session. 
The nurserymen's division of the 
institute met at 5 o'clock preceding 


the meeting to discuss plans for the 
coming year and to hear the com- 


mittee reports, with Kenneth Bishop, 
of the Bishop & Matthews Co., pre- 
siding. In addition, Deputy Commis- 
sioner Gordon, of the agricultural de- 
partment, discussed the recent amend- 
ments to the California agricultural 
code, designed to afford better pro- 
tection against distribution of pests 
and to facilitate movement of clean 
nursery stock. Under these new 
rules, destination inspection of nurs- 
ery stock moving within the county 
is now unnecessary, provided the 
stock carries a valid certificate of in- 
spection and release, which must be 
obtained from the agricultural com- 
missioner’s office in advance of ship- 
ment. Each lot of nursery stock 
moved or sold for movement from 
one county to another must carry, 
as in the past, a shipping permit. 
Each lot of nursery stock moved or 
sold for movement within the county 
must carry either of these certificates. 
Any lot which does not carry such 
a certificate of inspection and release 
must be held for inspection at desti- 
nation before planting, regardless of 
origin. 

A committee with Ray Page as 
chairman reported progress in discus- 
sions with the F. H. A. and other 





MAHONIA 
AQUIFOLIUM 


(Oregon Grape) 

Seedlings—4 to 12 inches, row run, $20.00 
per 1000. 

Transplants—2 years in field, once cut 
back, beautiful bushy stock, 12 to 18 
inches, $15.00 per 100. 

(We can now ship Mahonia to any 
state in the union.) 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
2244 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland, Oregon 


We can furnish any variety of Fruit 
Tree seedlings in all grades, Chinese 
Elm seedlings and transplanted Elms, 
Cut-Leaf and White Birch trees, Nor- 
way Maple whips and Italian Prunes. 
We can benefit you with quality 
stock as well as prices. Samples upon 
request. 














Field- Grown 
Rosebushes 


HOWARD ROSE co. YB 








Hemet, California 
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loan organizations to emphasize more 
strongly the inclusion of landscaping 
plans in home loan specifications. It 
is the hope of the committee to in- 
clude landscaping plans in the book- 
lets issued by the security bank, of 
which 100,000 copies are distributed. 


Firm Histories Told. 


In accordance with a plan recently 
instituted, two members gave short 
talks regarding their companies and 
their work. Harold Merriman, of 
Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens, Ltd., 
Pasadena, told of the company’s be 
ginning, thirty years ago, as the 
hobby of Mr. Coolidge. The gardens 
now have one of the largest known 
collections of camellias and azaleas 
The firm offers eighty-five or more 
varieties of camellias. In azaleas the 
firm has over 100 varieties, selling 
75,000 plants per year. It also spe 
cializes in hibiscus, of which it now 
has thirty varieties. Its jewel cor 
ridor, made by double rows of bloom 





PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


NorsERY CO. 
306 S. E. 12th Avenue 
PORTLAND . OREGON 





To the Trade only 


A GENERAL LINE OF 
NURSERY STOCK 


including the following: 
FRUIT TREES 
ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
NUT TREES 
SMALL FRUITS 
SHADE and FLOWERING TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
CONIFERS and BROADLEAF 
EVERGREENS 
VINES and CLIMBERS 
PORTLAND-GROWN ROSES 
BULBS and HARDY PERENNI- 
ALS 


Also a complete line of NURSERY 
SUPPLIES 





We would call your attention espe- 
Vv 


cially to our GRADE 
2-YEAR FRUIT TREES for retail 
sales yard purposes. They are an 
excellent value. 





Oregon-Grown 
Quality Guaranteed 


























Juniperus chinensis Pfitzeriana (Pfitzer 
Juniper), 6 to 8 inches, fine plants once 
transplanted, packed and delivered 
anywhere in the United States, at 
$68.00 per 1000. Large stocks on hand. 
Write today for our Wholesale Trade 
List. It contains many other varieties 
of choice evergreens. Shipping costs 
prepaid on all lining-out stock, when 
50% of purchase accompanies order. 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
M1 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 








FRUIT and SHADE 
TREE SEEDLINGS 


Oregon and Washington Grown 
Apple, Pear, Mahaleb, Mazzard, 
M 


Quince (rooted cuttings) 
Chinese Elm Seedlings 
Complete Line General Nursery 
Stock. 

Chinese Elm, Transplanted Specimens. 
Norway Maple, Lining-out Whips. 
Send list of your wants for prices. 
New catalogue now ready. 
Combination carloads to eastern dis- 

tributing points. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Since 1878 
Milton, Oregon 








Mahonia Aguifolium 


(Oregon Holly Grape) 


Per 1000 


Order 2 grades at least 


Mazzard Cherry 


A small surplus in the 1, 2, 3 grades. Special 
prices on application. Terms: Lots of 10,000, 60 
days, with satisfactory references; less lots, cash 
with order. 


Waldo Hills Seedling Nursery 


Aumsville, Oregon 











Boysenberry Tips, (strong) 

Youngberry Tips, (strong)....... 25.00 
Cuthbert Suckers, (strong) 

Newburgh Suckers, (strong)..... 
Taylor Suckers, (strong) 


DENISON & BLAIR 
Troutdale, 











1-YR. CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Hardy, North China strain. 
18 to 24 ins., 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft., 4 to & ft. 


Now booking orders for above strain of 
CHINESE ELM SEED 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 








ing cactus for a length of 100 yards, 
is one of the spring floral sights of 
the area. 

Ernst Rober, West Los Angeles, 
told of his work with geraniums and 
pelargoniums. He now offers more 
than 200 varieties of pelargoniums. 

Mr. Crowley, a new member, 
spoke briefly on his work in the care 
of trees and his service, which he 
believes to be the only now offered, 
in fumigating ornamentals, thus as- 
sisting the nurserymen in their pest 
control and efforts to qualify for the 
certificates of release issued by the 
department of agriculture under the 
new regulations. 





WASHINGTON NOTES. 
[Concluded from page 23.] 
Harold Hopkins, Hopkins Nursery, 
Bothell, with a son weighing seven 
pounds, three ounces. Both mother 

and son are doing well. 

C. Prescott Malmo, C. Malmo 
Nursery, Seattle, has completed a 
new bungalow for his residence. 

Herbert J. Olson, superintendent 
of parks, Bellingham, renewed ac- 
quaintances in Seattle last week. 

The Puget Sound Entomological 
Society will meet March 1, at John- 
son’s Hall, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

The Washington state horticultural 
department recently mailed a blank 
to each nurseryman of the state, re- 
questing a prompt return listing all 
W. L. Fulmer. 


nursery stock. 





ACROSTIC. 


Well grown nursery stock will 
Always be the goal of our 

State nurserymen, by 

Having the best material, 

In nursery stock, that 

Nurserymen can produce. We can 
Grow it and we believe 

That nurserymen know that 

Our climate and soil conditions 
Naturally produce Al stock. 


Now, each month we will 
Undertake to tell you more 
Regarding our nursery achievements, 
So as to keep you informed by 
Expressing the honest facts 
Regarding why and how our 
Yews, Oregon grape, rhododendrons, 
Make your mouths water each and 
Every time you unpack any 
Nursery stock from Washington. 
Howard E. Andrews. 





A. Mc6ILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








Oregon-Grown 


SELECT 
NURSERY STOCK 


Catalogue on request 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


Route 6, Box 92 
Portland, Oregon 








OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ROSEBUSHES 


200 Varieties 
“Bi-Land Grown-They're Hardy” Send for Trade List 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROSE NURSERY 
Bex 261 Wholesale Only Gresham, Ore. 

















ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


@Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 











Ohio Short Course 


More Summaries of Talks Delivered by Staff 
of Ohio State University and Guest Speakers 


Continuing from the preceding 
issue the report of the recent short 
course for nurserymen at Ohio State 
University, at Columbus, the follow- 
ing further summaries of talks de- 
livered there are presented: 


Planting the Garden. 


Prof. Victor H. Ries, of the exten- 
sion service, gave some helpful ideas 
on planning and planting the flower 
garden. He pointed out that the 
foliage effect is fully as important 
as the flowers. Some of the peren- 
nials which have good foliage all sea- 
son are peonies, chrysanthemums, 
dwarf bleeding hearts, dianthus, Sax- 
ifraga cordifolia, thalictrum, heu- 
chera and aster. Some of the peren- 
nials which die down after blooming 
are Oriental poppy, bleeding hearts 
and most bulbs. In planning the lay- 
out of the garden it is important that 
not too many of the latter list are em- 
ployed in any one spot. A long sea- 
son of bloom is given by coreopsis, 
gaillardia, dwarf bleeding heart, cush- 
ion chrysanthemums, violas, campanu- 
las and most annuals. 

That the habit of growth is im- 
portant to remember is quite obvious. 
Those that are sprawling in their 
growth, such as peonies and gaillardias, 
should not be planted too close to 
other perennials. Some perennials 
have a tendency to become pestiferous 
and are useful for planting in gardens 
of persons who are not likely to take 
care of them. Examples of these are 
asters, physostegia and eupatorium. 

In planting the border, the size of 
the plants depends upon the distance 
from which the border is to be viewed. 
Large plants can be used effectively 
when viewed from a long range. For 
narrow borders, under three feet, 
only two sizes of plants should be 
used; up to five feet, two or three 
sizes, and from six to seven feet, three 
or four sizes. Needless to say, the tall- 
est plants should be placed at the rear. 

He recommended that whenever a 
border is to be planted, a drawing of 
the location of the various plants 
should first be made. In that way 
it is possible to obtain on paper an 
idea of location of the bloom through- 
out the season. It is often desirable 


to make a chart, beginning with March 
and ending with October and listing 
the plants in various size groups ac- 
cording to the season of their bloom. 
In this way it is easy to plan a peren- 
nial border. 

Since the season of bloom of a gar- 
den may be increased greatly by the 
use of bulbs, he urged their more gen- 
eral use. Since it is very difficult to 
secure a perennial border that will be 
in flower during the entire season, he 
suggested the use of some of the more 
floriferous annuals. 


Chadwick Selects Evergreens. 
Dr. L. C. Chadwick talked on his 


selection of narrow-leaved evergreens, 
which created an animated discussion. 
He pointed out that in 1920 thirty 
fruit varieties were listed. In 1938 
thirty-three fruit varieties were listed, 
but only seven of the original thirty 
varieties were retained. In sharp con- 
trast, he found that seventy-five shrubs 
were listed in 1920. In 1938 225 
shrubs were listed and every one of 
the original list was retained. That 
this is a rather shortsighted policy 
should be obvious, because there cer- 
tainly is no definite need for carry- 
ing all the varieties of all the shrubs 





PEACH TREES, 100,000 


fe-in, 4 to & ft., 8e each. 
fe -in. 3 to 4 ft., Ge each. 
Elbert Red Bird, mesty Wheeler, 
Hiley, “Belle of Georgia, Murrays, May- 
flower, Chinese Cling, Ea. Rose, Indian, 


APPLE TREES 


fe -in. 4 to 5 ft... 10e each 
re-in. 3 to 4 ft.. Te each. 
3 to 4 ft., l-year apples, Ge each. 
2 to 3 ft., 1-year apples, 4e each. 
yest, Red June, Yellow Del., 

l., Grimes G., Stayman, Gano, 
boar gg Jonathan, others. Order from 
this list. 


Heath. 


Baker Nurseries "*gip*°" 








RASPBERRIES — CHIEF 


No. 1, 3/16-in., $10.00; 4-in., $13.00 per 1000. 


Pink Cushion, the Wonder Mum 
Heavy field-grown plants, $7.00 per 100; $60.00 


per 1000. 
Write for wholesale list covering a general line 


of quality material. 
BROWN BROTHERS CO. Rochester, N. Y. 








CERTIFIED RASPBERRY PLANTS 


75,000 Indian Summer (Everbearing), 
Taylor, Marey, Chief, St. Regis, etc. 
No. 1 and heavy Transplants. Quality 
stock. Attractively priced. 


BERT BAKER Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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in order to make one or two sales per 
year. 

He distributed lists of selected nar- 
row-leaved evergreens and pointed out 
that only ten to twenty per cent of 
those carried in the trade are really 
worthy of retention. These lists are 
to be published in the American Nurs 
eryman in future issues. 


Factors in Food Supply. 

The physiology of plant growth 
with reference to factors responsible 
for food supply was presented by 
Dr. N. F. Childers. He pointed out 
that the factors which influence the 
rate of plant growth can be divided 
into two groups, external and internal 
Since nurserymen can only contro! 
the external factors, he mentioned that 
his discussion would be concerned 
with ways in which these factors op 
erate. 

When water becomes limiting to a 
plant, the breathing pores or stomati 
in the leaves tend to close tighter and 
tighter until little carbon dioxide can 
pass from the air into the inside manu 
facturing tissues of the leaves. When 
carbon dioxide and water are com 
bined in the leaf in the presence ot 
light, carbohydrates are formed. This 
process is called photosynthesis. Thus 
the food manufacture of the plant is 
decreased not only by limited water, 





IF YOU MISSED 


any of the humorous narra- 
tives when they appeared in 
the American Nurseryman you 
will want to send a quarter for 


CHARLIE 








CHESTNUT 


NINETEEN OF HIS STORIES 
IN BOOK FORM 


64 pages—SV4x7)4 inches— 
brown paper cover. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed is remittance for 
copies CHARLIE CHESTNUT 
DO 1 copy, 25c D 5 copies, $1.00 
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PEACH TREES 


in large quantities 


BOYSENBERRY 


l-yr. No. 1 Tips and Transplants 


BLUEBERRY 


l-yr. Rooted Cuttings 
2 and 3-yr. Plants 


STRAWBERRY — RASPBERRY 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Princess Anne, Md. 








HARDY FRUITS 


Haralson Apple 
Manchurian Apricots 
Red Lake Currant 
Fredonia Grape 
Taylor Red Raspberry 
Mary Washington Asparagus 
Americana Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O.S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 











If it’s new for 
the Northwest, we have it! 
In quantity, we grow: 


New Red Lake Currant 

McDonald and Ruby Rhuharb 

Cornus Elegantissima 

Cotoneaster Acutifolia 

Physocarpus Monogynus 

Minnesota Fruit Breeding 
Farm originations 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Stillwater, Minnesota 














Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, GOOSE- 
BERRIES and BERRY PLANTS. 
Growing for the wholesale trade since 
1890. The quality of our plants wil! 
please your most critical customers. Get 
our attractive quotations before placing 

vour order. 


THE F. E. SCHIFFERLI & 7.7 NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. 














SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 


anciinins-cut Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











THE CRESCO STRAWBERRY 


“A superior Dunlap type” 
Ask for circular 
500 plants...$6.50 5000 plants. .§45.00 
1000 plants... 9.95 10000 plants.. 85.00 


W. A. Bents Nurseries 








but also by closing the stomata to the 
carbon dioxide. 

Temperature also produces its ef- 
fects. As the temperature rises, the 
rate of food manufacture is increased, 
but when the temperature rises above 
90 degrees the rate of food break- 
down increases much greater than 
that of food manufacture, resulting 
in a net loss to the plant. That plants 
should be maintained in a vigorous 
condition will be granted. Any factor 
such as low nitrogen, low available 
iron or manganese or any factor which 
causes a reduction in the green color- 
ing matter of the plant will materially 
reduce the amounts of food manu- 
factured. Variegated varieties of 
shrubs are often slower-growing than 
the normal, mainly because of less 
chlorophyll, which is the green color- 
ing matter. 

Spray materials also play a part in 
the process of food manufacture. Not 
only may the residue clog up the 
breathing pores of the leaves, pre- 
venting entrance of carbon dioxide, 
but the spray material may in itself 
be toxic to the process of food manu- 
facture. This latter phenomenon is 
not visible to the eye, as it often oc- 
curs when no burning can be seen. 


The rate of food manufacture, he 
pointed out, was determined by a spe- 
cial apparatus, of which several are in 
use at the horticulture department. 
At the present time, he said, there is 
no spray on the market which will 
cause an increase in leaf activity. The 
purpose of this talk was to show 
why plants behave as they do, and 
Dr. Childers hoped the nursery- 
men would be able to diagnose physi- 
ological troubles more easily as a re- 
sult of his presenting some of the 
factors which affect growth. 


Soil Conditions. 


The effect of the condition of the 
soil on the growth of plants was pre- 
sented by Dr. L. D. Baver, of the soils 
department. There are four impor- 
tant factors that must be taken into 
consideration in the growth of plants: 
Temperature, nutrients, water and air. 

Nutrients that are used by the 
plants during their growth are either 
found in solution within the soil or 
held on the surfaces of the clay and 
humus particles. Nitrogen is nearly 
always present in true solution and 
moves with the soil water, but practi- 
cally all of the other nutrients, such 
as phosphorus, potash, calcium, etc., 
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CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3% ins. 
Ly extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 


— Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 


SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 

CHERRY, I-year. 

PEACH. 


All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach Seeds, send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








1870 70th ANNIVERSARY. 1940 


LAKE’S 
Shenandoah Nurseries 
“Crowers of High Quality Stock” 

A Large Stock of 
Field-Grown—Well ee ay 
Perennial and Rock Garden Plants 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW SPRING 
BULLETIN 


Shenandoah, lowa 








PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








We offer general line of 


FRUIT TREES 


Heavy on Apple and Peach. Can furnish 
by carload. Send us your want list. 
Write for prices. 


COMMERCIAL NURSERY CO. 
Decherd, Tenn. 











Specializing in Vegetable Roots 


Asparagus ° + Rhubarb + Horseradish 


, 2 and S-yenr-old 
Also senate PLANTS Send for List 


FIELD'S NURSERY woul ns 
Post Office, SEWELL, Box 40, N. J. 
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are not readily mobile within the soil. 
Thus the plant roots must come into 
close contact with the soil particles in 
order that they may obtain these nu- 
trients. Root action, then, is one of 
the primary requirements for the 
growth of the plant. 

The question of water in the soil is 
important in two ways from the stand- 
point of plant growth. We are inter- 
ested in the water-holding capacity of 
soil because it is an index of the 
amount of water available to the plant. 
Movement of water is also of interest, 
as if too much is added by either rain- 
fall or irrigation, the excess must drain 
away rapidly for best plant growth. 
A given volume of soil, as for exam- 
ple a cubic foot, is made up of solid 
soil particles and pore spaces. An 
average soil contains about fifty per 
cent pore spaces, which are divided 
into large and small pores. The small 
pores hold water and are responsible 
for the water-holding capacity of 
the soil. The pore space in clay is 
largely made up of the small type, 
which accounts for the large water- 
holding capacity of clay. The large 
pores are responsible for the air ca 
pacity of the soil as well as the rate 
at which water drains through. Sandy 
soil has many large pores and few 
small ones, hence a low water-holding 
capacity, a high air-holding capacity 
and a quick rate of drainage. 

A well aérated soil should contain 
over ten per cent of the large pores 
on the basis of the total soil volume. 
Optimum conditions are present when 
this percentage is nearer twenty-five. 
Compact clay soils contain less than 
five per cent of these large pores. 

In addition to the size of the pores 
in the soil, the nature of the gases 
within these pores is important. In 
absorbing nutrients the plant root uses 
oxygen from the soil; it in turn gives 
off carbon dioxide, thus reducing the 
oxygen supply and increasing the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the soil 
air. Unless there is an exchange of 
the atmospheric air, carbon dioxide 
will accumulate within the soil. If 
this occurs, plant roots will be lit- 
erally suffocated and no growth will 
occur. Thus it is esential that no 
crusts be allowed to form, but deep 
cultivation is not desirable because of 
danger of root pruning. If a plant 
root cannot grow because of a lack 
of aération, it cannot make efficient 
use of the water or nutrients within 
the soil. This is especially true if the 
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plant roots must be in contact with 
the soil particles to obtain both nu- 
trients and water. In order to in- 
crease the air capacity of the soil, or- 
ganic matter can be added. Soil struc- 
ture is made more granular, hence 
greatly increasing the number of large 
pores. 
Spray Program. 

W. S. Speed gave his ideas on a 
spray program for shade trees in Ohio. 
He said that there are several fac- 
tors necessary to ensure reasonable 
results in a spray program. Since 
there are some 2,500 insects and many 
diseases attacking the shade trees, it 
is essential that the insect or disease 
be properly identified and its life cycle 
known, as it is then more easily con- 
trolled because of the knowledge of its 
weakest link in the chain of its life cy- 
cle. After diagnosis, choice and method 
of application of the spray material are 
important. The spray material must 
be considered from its effect on the in- 
sect or disease, its effect on the plants, 
the cost of the material and its appli- 
cation. Last but not least, the man 
behind the gun and the equipment 
used for applying this spray are just 
as important as the material selected. 
He recommended the use of power 
sprayers capable of maintaining 600 
pounds’ pressure and the use of a 
gun which would easily reach the top 
of 50-foot trees. 

He has found that lead arsenate 
is more effective when used with oils. 
He recommended the use of miscible 


oils because they liberate less free oil 
globules which result in burning. He 
has found that on glaucous conifers a 
CPO spreader will not destroy the 
bloom. 

In selecting a spray material, be sure 
that it is a time-tested one, approved 
by an agricultural experiment station 
One of the newer and more satisfac- 
tory spray materials is basic copper 
arsenate, as it is a fungicide and a 
stomach poison combined. Dormant 
oils should only be applied when the 
temperature is 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
and rising and will not drop to freez 
ing within twenty-four hours. Blue 
conifers, sugar, Norway and Japanese 
maples, beeches, walnuts and magno- 
lias should never be sprayed with a 
dormant oil. If these trees are in- 
fested with scale insects, spray with a 
light summer oil with nicotine when 
the scale is in the crawling stage. 

Oils should never be sprayed on 
trees previously sprayed with lime- 
sulphur, for at least six weeks. As 
a precaution, remember that lime-sul- 
phur turns paint black. When spray- 
ing the lower parts of a tree, reduce 
from a solid stream to a spray or fog, 
to obtain maximum coverage and mini- 
mum injury. Soap should never be 
used with arsenate of lead. 


Phloem Necrosis of Elm. 


One of the most baffling and de 
structive diseases in the plant world 
has recently descended upon Ohio. 
The disease known as phloem necrosis 
of elms has been spreading through 





PARAGON  srraver 
Designed Specially for NURSERYMEN 
Sold with Money-back Guarantee 


A compact, powerful, fully automatic ma- 
chine for spraying all insecticides, fungicides 
and disinfectants, whitewash, cement coat- 
ing and water paints. 


Powered by % H.P. Electric Motor or 1 
H.P. Gasoline Engine. Working pressure 
from 300 lbs. to 350 lbs., uniformly main- 
tained. Mechanical agitator prevents solu- 
tion from settling and clogging. Convex 
steel wheel rims 4 inches wide can't cut 
into turf. Pneumatic tires optional at addi- 
tional cost. 


We ship, freight paid, complete as illus- 
trated, with 25 ft. high-test spray hose; 
7% ft. sectional spray pipe; quick acting 
stop cock; air gauge and 3 nozzles. You 
have 10 days in which to subject this unit 
to your own tests before taking title of 
ownership. 


Paragon Power Sprayer must prove its value by actual performance in your own 
nursery, greenhouse and fields before sale is consummated. Méail coupon for details of 


our money-back trial proposition. 


Send Free Catalogue, Price List and Trial Offer on Paragon Sprayers. 


Name 
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Don’t Wait Longer. Get Your Supply Now! 


ROOT TONIC 
itamin ee 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY: Vitamin B, is essential to root 
growth, say eminent scientists. Experimenters and users have 
a amazing results. Read the sensational new article in 
February Better Homes & Gardens magazine, page 15. Also see 
Florists’ Review for December 28. 


Healthier Plants 
Revitalized Roots 
No Root Shock in Transplanting 
Root Rot Prevented Cuttings Stimulated 


NOW also in handy tablets 


—the ONLY sensible and ideal 
form of Vitamin B, for the lay- 
man and the user of small 
quantities—and an unbeatable 
sales proposition. No measur- 
ing. No drops to count! No stock 
solutions. Just drop tablet in 
water— use immediately! No 
waste. No loss of strength (B-1 


Bigger Flowers 
New Growing Energy 





prices. I offer you the country’s only 
COMPLETE Vitamin B, service— 
bulk or resale units; crystals or tab- 
lets; all sizes. 


Don't wait another day. You'll need 
B, for your own use, and also to sell 
to gardeners in your community. 
Take advantage of my new low 


RESALE 


Sell B; with every plant and shrub 
—for extra volume, extra profit. My 
colorful units are fast sellers. When 
you send trial gram order, ask for 
resale deal on which you make 100% 
profit. 


JEAN MACLEAN 





One Gram — Only $5.25 


500 milligrams (trial size)—$2.75 
3 grams—$15.00 
FREE instructions for use included 


Send check for trial gram TODAY 


Nursery Dept., 900 — 18th St. 
Des Moines, Io 


wa 


in liquid solution isn't stable— 
tablets keep indefinitely). 


Plant Magic B, tablets come 
in 3 sizes: $1.00, 75c and 50c— 
each with FREE instruction 
sheets. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER: 3 dozen 25-tablet bot- 
tles, ONLY $9.50. Retail value, 
$18. ig comote bottle 100 tab- 
lets, $1.00, 








sections of Ohio, reducing elm popu- 
lations as much as fifty per cent in 
some cities. At the present time this 
disease is being studied at Wooster 
by Roger U. Swingle, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who presented the known facts on 
phloem necrosis. Several years’ work 
with this has shown that it is not like 
other diseases of elms, such as die- 
back, verticillium and Dutch elm dis 
ease, as there is no causal organism. 
Rather, it is a virus which is supposed 
to be protein that mysteriously grows 
and multiplies in all parts of the plant. 
No distinctive symptoms in regard to 
chlorosis in the leaf fall characterize 
this phloem necrosis, but moderately 
discolored phloem tissues, accompanied 
by a faint odor of wintergreen, are a 
sure sign. These symptoms, however, 
appear at the time when the tree is 
past saving and are useless in that re- 
spect. Trees may take as long as 
six years to die after first showing 
symptoms of leaf fall. Other trees, 
however, may die within four weeks. 
Certain individual trees in seedling 
blocks have been found to be resistant, 
but it will be a long time before these 
can be disseminated commercially. 
Present indications are that many elms 
in the state of Ohio are going to be 
lost and that there is nothing that can 
be done about it. Heavy feeding pro 
grams are of no value, as healthy trees 
are just as susceptible as weak ones. 
Garden Lilies. 

Dr. G. L. Slate, of the New York 
agricultural experiment station, pre- 
sented some interesting pointers on 
garden lilies as they applied to nurs- 








ARIENS-Ti ller 


WILL CUT YOUR LABOR | 
COSTS . . AND INCREASE 
YOUR CROPS 


Ask for name of nearest 
distributor so you may see 
how this is done. 


In one operation you can prepare a completely 
pulverized level seed bed, thoroughly aerated, 
mixing the fertilizer from top to bottom—no air 
pockets—no plow sole—no hard chunks to retard 
plant growth. Work in wet or dry season—day’s work done in 
hours . . . handles easily and in small spaces. 3 models to meet 


your requirements. 


| <a 


IT HARROWS 


—— Soe 


AS IT DISCS 


AS IT PLOWS 


ARIENS COMPANY .- Box 710 - Brillion, Wisconsin 





erymen. Difficulties encountered in 
the culture of lilies are due to dis- 
ease Or poor management conditions. 
Disease may be minimized by use of 
well drained soil with plenty of or- 
ganic matter and with a mulch on 
the soil to promote an optimum mois- 
ture condition. Not much can be done 
about bulbs infected with virus dis- 
ease except that they should be dis- 
carded and lilies grown from seeds be 
isolated from those which are known 
to be highly susceptible. 

Some of the lilies most susceptible 
to mosaic are auratum, callosum, cana- 
dense, concolor, formosanum, japoni- 
cum, Maximowiczii, rubellum and su- 
perbum. At the present time breeding 


programs are being undertaken to pro- 
duce resistant varieties and strains. 
Those that are relatively resistant are 
Martagon and its varieties, Hansonii, 
Sutton Court, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
pardalinum and its varieties and gi- 
ganteum. Others that are relatively 
resistant to mosaic are Brownii, Hen- 
ryi, Roezlii, Davidii, Scotti and the 
stenographer lilies, Lillian Cummings, 
Phillis Cox and Brenda Watts, which 
were originated by the central experi- 
ment farm, Ottawa, Canada. 

Basal rot may be controlled by a 
1 to 100 formaldehyde dip and botry- 
tis with a spray of 4-2-50 Bordeaux 
every two weeks. If hybrids are to be 
propagated, use scales, stem bulblets 
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and divisions. It is not essential to 
N urseryman’s ae sand under ‘a po: bulbs of FOR SALE 


lilies, as this does not reduce suscepti- 


* 
ao Do you want to own one of the finest 
Library bility to rot. nurseries on the Pacific coast? Here is 
. oBe . * an opportunity to purchase an old estab- 
In landscaping, plant lilies in col lished company doing a large and profit- 
able business with nurseries and grow- 


“A nurseryman’s library is not complete onies, not singly, =m large garden bays ing grounds located in several important 
without books on plants. plant propaga- in shrubbery or open areas in wood- and favorable locations. Complete line: 


growers and distributors of ornamentals, 


tion and plant handling,” said George A. land, which supply suitable settings. fruit trees; landscaping and mail order 

s departments. Wholesale and retail. Ex- 
Filinger, of Kansas State College, before Evergreens are an excellent back- nak aiamtuiy Ge eukuete anaten 
the W. 4 sation of N n. ground. Combinations of lilies with or other large firm to establish branches 


‘ * 2 eh Address No. 153 c/o American Nurs- 
Here is the list he suggested: such perennials as delphiniums and eryman, 508 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


buddleias are desirable. ml. 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF P ials d Roses. 
HORTICULTURE, by L. H. Bailey. New Perennials an 

$15.00. E. S. Boerner, of Jackson & Per- FOR SALE 

kins Co., Newark, N. Y., gave an illus- 

THE URSERY REAEPUAL., by L. * trated talk on new perennials and If you want to all but steal a modern 


Bailey. $3.50. roses. Some of the newer types that 60-acre going cemetery, unencumbered, 
serving 100,000, I will sell very cheap, 


CULTIVATED CONIFERS OF he has noted and thinks worthy of account of my being eighty years old, 
NORTH AMERICA, by L. H. Bailey. growing are Heliopsis Summer Gold, for cash or part cash or other income 


real estate. Good sized bonded liquid 
$7.50. Heuchera Queen of Hearts, Shasta perpetual care fund and accounts re- 


TREES IN WINTER THEIR STUDY daisies Snow Bank and Nobilis, Aster ceivable. Immediate possession. 


AND IDENTIFICATION, by -~ 2 Sunset Glow, the Chrysanthemum are: Address No. 151, c/o American Nurs- 
Blakesley and C. D. Jarvis. $2.00. ticum hybrids, Snowflake poppy, eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


e Harvest Fire phlox and the Beech- = 
MURSERY SALES AND MANAGE Log Challenger aster. Some of the 


a ee eee ree r roses which are desirable are 
newe 
TEXT BOOK OF DENDROLOGY, World’s Fair, a floribunda type; HELP WANTED 
by W. M. Harlow and E. S. Harrar. Golden State, Flash, June Morn, Hec- A thoroughly experienced nursery 


superintendent, having a number of 


$4.50. tor Deane, Golden Light and Satan. years’ experience with large reputable 
pr mage gy ap ing a knowl- 

° ge ofa pes of hardy outdoor nurs- 
THE BOOK OF SHRUBS, by A. C. Landscape Design. ery material and a detailed knowledge 
Hottes. $3.00. of propagating. Be able to handle men 


ca 4 ; : efficiently and supervise nursery routine. 
A discussion of landscape design in If you do not possess these qualifica- 


THE BOOK OF TREES, by A. C. the modern manner was given by | fiome Pit be provided on the premises: 
— Prof. M. E. Bottomley, of the Uni- | Qirsery devoted te producing steck’ for 

PLANT PROPAGATION —999_ Versity of Cincinnati. The discussion ree 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED, by A. C._ centered around slides, in which the ee Sane Se Se eee 
Hottes. $2.00. faults and virtues of the various de- ae oa Pee. 


0 _ signs were pictured. He pointed out 
MODERN NURSERY, by A. Laurie that of the scores of new plants that 


es ee have been introduced, none have mate- HELP WANTED 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH rially changed the design of any gar- Nursery salesman to work in 

AMERICA, by C. S. Sargent. $5.00. den. The desire for modernism in Chicago area. 

landscape design has arisen largely Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, 

from close association with modern Shenandoah, Iowa 

architecture. The emphasis seems to 


SEEDING AND PLANTINGIN THE be placed on neatness, even to the HELP WANTED 
PRACTICE OF FORESTRY, by J. W. point almost of bareness. Nurseryman, married, working, with ef 


Toumey. $5.00. actual experience of general nursery work 
Modern landscaping should be in- in our ‘nurseries a Babylon, 1 LT. San aswell 
HARDY SHRUBS, by F. A. Waugh. _ terpreted as fitting the material as in- | telephone messages. ae eee seme 
$1.25. timately to the site as can possibly be SPRINGFIELD GARDENS. Le L, N. Y. 
done. For example, public buildings 
of rather formidable design should not 
g WANTED 


be surrounded by lackadaisical plant- PR te _— 
DISEASES OF ECONOMIC PLANTS, _ ings of miscellaneous annuals. Rather Giese full details 3 phe ng a 


by F. L. Stevens and J. G. Hall. $4.25. a plant suggestive of massiveness Address No. 152, c/o American 
should be used, even though the plant me 508 S. Dearborn St., 

These books can be obtained, at the itself may be small but neat and com- — 
publisher’s price indicated, from pact. 
For the small landscape job, such Please Mention 


as would be done on a modern home, THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


h d the i f th 
AMERICAN NOURSERYMAN e stressed the importance of the use i sl il 


of hedges. He has even gone to the 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. point of using isolated hedges in or- 




















NURSERY COST FINDING, by John 
Surtees. $7.50. 














MANUAL OF TREE AND SHRUB 
INSECTS, by E. P. Felt. $4.00. 
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PAPER POTS scroxsex 


) A, Pots for getvetns. etc. (light weight). 
Pots growing (Waterproofed). 
EEN 

ing Price Shipping 

Per eee a 


16 
22 
28 
39 
26 
3 
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Sizes up to 4 inches; packed 1 toa Sic 
4 inches and up, packed 500 yi th Sold 
in carton lots only. F.o.b. New York or Boston. 
Quantity Discount 

5% on order of 10,000 or more 

7% % on order of 20,000 or more. 

10% on order of 30,000 or more. 
Provided entire order is to be shipped at one time. 
If shipment via Parcel Post is desired, be sure to 

include postage. 


PLANT BANDS szroxser 


ROMAN J. IRWIN 
38 W. 27th St. New York City 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


If you are a Nurseryman, Landscape 
Architect, Landscape Contractor, Pro- 
fessor in College, Engineer or Official 
in Highway or Park Department, you 
cannot afford to work without the 


NEW ESTIMATING CHARTS. 


The Useful Ready Reckoner 
and Guide for Estimating 


Price $2.00 
JOHN SURTEES 


Ridgefield, Conn. 








NATIVE EVERGREENS 


Rhododendron Maximum and Kalmia, 
Mountain Laurel, 18 to 24 ins. Clumps 
not less than 8 stems, B.&B., each, 35c; 
1006, $30.00. to3 ft., each, 50c; 100, 
$45.00. 6 to ry ins., seedlings, 100, $2.00; 


1000, $18.00. 

Teuga nade nsis, Hemlock, 6 to 12 ins., 
s., tee. oes i. $12.00. 12 to 18 ins., 
0, $18.00. 18 to 24 ins., 100. 
0, 115.00. Special price in car 
Azaleas, Maples, Redbud, Holly, 
Dogwoods and many other items, in all 

sizes. Ask for list. 

ELK RIVER EVERGREEN CO. 
Butler, Tenn. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


FORESTRY SEEDS 
WILD FLOWER SEEDS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for wholesale trade list 


E. C. MORAN 
Medora, N. D. 











We are collectors of 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA TREE SEEDS 


including 
Pinus Banksiana, ae Pine 
Pinus Strobus, 
a Resinesa, Bed 3 Pine 
ieea Canadensis, White Spruce 
Write for prices. 


Bear C kE 
ree vonsreen Nursery 








4445 RED SPIDERS.. 


AND MANY CTHER INSEC 


der to create his effect. Raised flower 
beds can also be used, and differences 
in altitudes connected by slopes offer 
possibilities. 

Advertising. 

The subject of advertising nurs- 
ery products was discussed by S. A. 
Morse, of St. Joseph, Mich. The 
nurseryman’s advertising dollar buys 
three things: First, immediate sales; 
second, future sales, which may be 
either good or bad, depending upon 
what it does for the reputation of 
his business; and third, a more ab- 
stract thing, a sense of his own im- 
portance in the field. 

Once a catalogue is set up, he 
pointed out that it is well to be con- 
sistent in order to develop a certain 
trade. Mailing lists should be con- 
fined to those customers who have or- 
dered in the past two years. Since 
radio advertising is least selective of 
any, this is often not desirable. 

The use of color in catalogues should 
be limited to items that are specially 
good, as the cost of illustrations is 
comparatively great. He pointed out 
that, rather than colored illustrations, 
the descriptions in the type material 
sell your prospect. Make your story 
simple and convincing, but do not 
oversell a plant and create future dis- 
satisfaction among those who buy it. 


Labor Costs. 


Labor costs vs. labor profits were 
discussed by H. E. Hunziker, of Niles, 
Mich. He pointed out that before any 
job can be done it is necessary to have 
a knowledge of the cost of each oper- 
ation. Instead of keeping a system 
of books, he recommended a system 
of cost finding. He pointed out that 
the basis of all costs is the time re- 
quired to do the operation. Profits 
may be obtained by reduced costs, 
not increased prices. In these times 
wages cannot be reduced. In order 
to reduce the cost, methods must be 
standardized. He said that there is a 
difference between busyness and busi- 
ness. In order to obtain figures on 
the cost of various landscape jobs, 
it is necessary to break down each 
item as to labor and administration. 
Before the job is done, plans should be 
laid out thoroughly so that no time 
will be wasted. 





T. KIYONO, of the Kiyono Nurs- 
eries, Crichton, Ala., returned Janu- 
ary 27 after a stay of several months 
in Japan. 
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ECONOMY PLANT PACKAGES 


Flats to hold Six No. 12 No. 12 Packages Above 
or 12 No. 6 No. 6 Packages Below 
The Ideal way to Grow and Retail 


SMALL PLANTS 


Economy Plant Packages are made of wood ve- 
r No. 6 and No. 12. 


as each = is in its own individual —- 
ment a roots are not disturbed in trans- 
planting. 

Flats to hold six of the No. 12 Economy Plant 
Packages or twelve of the No. 6 Economy Plant 
Packages (see illustration above) all K.D. are 12c¢ 
each % lots of 50. 

No. 12 Economy ~ nt Poghaons. per 1000 


} Economy Pia: 
‘000 sets (Will hold e000 plants) 
No. 6 Economy Plant Ae meres in lots of 
sets (Will hold 3000 p 8) 
No. 6 Economy Plant Packages in lots of 100 
sets (Will hold 600 plants) 
Trial offer of 3 Flats, 12 No. 12 Plant Pack- 
No. 6 Plant Packages—all for $1.00 
Cash. Shipped Express Collect 
All Economy Plant Packages come K.D. and 
om be assembled with a stapling ae. Flats 
D. and must be assembled by you 
vCash with order unless credit is established. 


The Economy Floral Supply Co. Menasha, Wis. 











Pit 
GRAVELY 
POWER MOWER Write for 
facts. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 517 
Dunbar, W. Va. 





ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND 


A grafting compound endorsed by Michigan 

s *e «College. Moderately priced and applied cold 
« «ch a brush. Used also as a protective coating 
for injury. We can also supply Hand and Brush 
grafting wax and wax heaters. Send for price list. 
Special prices in quantity lots to nurserymen. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, “{ooting Mich.” 


NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives 
and Pruning Shears, Budding and 
Grafting Supplies, Tree Surgery 











Equipment. 
Write for Free 96-page Catalogue. 


Se 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 














NEW of Piant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2S per copy 
AMERICAN enemies. - 

608 S. Dearborn St. hicago, Ill. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the 
catalogues reviewed below, please men- 
tion that you saw it described in the 
American Nurseryman.]} 


Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.— 
Spring, 1940, retail catalogue of roses and 
some perennials, well illustrated in color, 
32 pages, 614x9% inches. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fair- 
view, Pa.—Wholesale trade list of general 
line of stock, 36 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Arapahoe Acres Nursery, Littleton, 
Colo.—Retail catalogue and planting guide 
for 1940 describes trees and shrubs Bieees 
W. Kelly has found suitable for Colorado 
conditions. His brief descriptions contain 
both bad and good points and mature 
height of tree or shrub, in 20 pages and 
cover, 444x7'% inches. 

William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass. 
—Retail descriptive price list of roses, 
perennials, shrubs, seeds and lily bulbs, 
88 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Martin-Pratt Seed Co., Painesville, O.— 
Wholesale catalogue of thirty-six pa 
with cover in colors, 82x11 inches, fist: 
ing strains of seeds for nurserymen and 
florists, 

Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md.— 
Retail catalogue of trees, shrubs, vines and 
perennials, forty-eight pages and cover, 
4x9 inches, contains a considerable num- 
ber of the newer and rarer plants, together 
with standard varieties. 

Curtis Nurseries, Callicoon, N. Y.— 
Wholesale price list of twelve pages, 4x9 
inches, includes the firm's specialty, Can- 
ada hemlock, some broad-leaved ever- 
greens, a few deciduous trees and shrubs, 
hardy ferns and native wild flowers. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Retail catalogue of 126 pages and cover, 
7x10 inches, contains a few pa i 
colors. Wholesale catalogue for oh 
eighty-eight pages and cover, same size, 
carries an extensive list of trees, plants 
and supplies. 

Isaac Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.— 
Wholesale ad A list in sixteen pages and 
cover, 6x9 inches, includes hardy native 
plants, trees and shrubs in considerable 
variety. 

T. Sakata & Co., Yokahama, Japan.— 
Contract price list of flower and vegetable 
seeds, eighty-four pages and cover, 7!/2x 
10'4 inches, includes several color plates 
of petunias. Inquiries and orders are re- 
ceived through Herbst Bros., New York. 

M. Herb, Naples, Italy —Wholesale 
catalogue of seeds, seventy-two pages and 
cover, 8x11 inches, with text in English, 
French and German. 

Burgess Seed & Plant Co., Galesburg, 
Mich.—Retail catalogue of plants and 
bulbs, eighty pages on thin paper, cover 
in colors, 81x11 inches. 

Lamb Nurseries, Spokane, Wash.—Re- 
tail catalogue featuring perennials and al- 
pines, lists some flower seeds, bulbs and 
shrubs, in fifty-six pages, in type of good 
size, cover in colors, 72x11 inches. 

Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Ia.— 
Eighty pages, 71x10 inches, profusely 
illustrated in colors, lists fruits, vegetables, 

lants and seeds. Hardy fuchsia, Scarlet 
eauty, on front cover. 

Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O.— 
Handsome catalogue of 180 pages on 
enamel paper, with plain cover, including 
many pages of color plates, lists Sutton’s 
annual flower seeds, perennial seeds and 
plants, shrubs and bulbs, with special em- 
phasis on newer varieties, 


Nursery, Huntington, = = 
Wholesale price list devoted 
aviely to evergreens, ornamental trees, 
thododendrons and azaleas, 20 pages and 
cover, 4x9 inches, 

Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Winchester, Tenn.—Spring price list for 
the trade offers lining-out stock, fruit trees, 
evergreens and deciduous trees and 
shrubs, 22 pages, 5x8 inches. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.—Wholesale bulletin No. 1, dated 
February 12, 1940, its seventieth anni- 
versary year, offers complete assortment 
of general stock in 72 pages, 6x9 inches, 
including a supplementary sheet of fruit 
tree scions. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—Re- 
tail catalogue describes hardy herbaceous 
and alpine plants, dwarf shrubs and bulbs 
in 24 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Lester Rose Gardens, Watsonville, Cal. 
—lIllustrated retail catalogue describing 
roses, campanulas, perennials and rare 
plants, 32 pages, 5'/,x8V4 inches. 

Herbst Bros.. New York, N. Y.— 
Wholesale price list, dated February, 1940, 
offers tree, shrub, flower, vegeta le and 
lawn seeds, in 24 pages, 4x9 inches. 

E. D. Robinson, Wallingford, Conn.— 
Trade price list for spring 1940 of 60 
pages and cover, 44x84 inches, offers 


a 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Papershell Pecan Trees, Peaches, Apples, Grapes, 
Figs, Berries, etc. New crop Pecan nuts. New 
catalogue free. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss. 


LIATRIS SCARIOSA ALBA SEEDS. 
From a strain ag ag better than 90 per cent 
true last year. Tr. 0c. 
GLADWOOD GDNS., POX N, COPEMISH, MICH. 











WANTED. 
A quantity of Viburnum Prunifolium, 7 feet. 
Address No. 154, c/o American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DRIED CHRISTMAS BERRIES. 
$1.25 per lb.; 25 Ibs., $1.00 per Ib. postpaid. 
Cash with order. 
Who can use any Goldenseal plants this spring? 
N. 8. HAYDEN, R. 2, GORHAM, ME. 


Beautify your ees with Henderson's wild 
flowers. Quality stock for the ‘‘wild nook.’’ Also 
medicinal natives. Shipments mailed prepaid. In. 
vestigate. Illustrated catalogue, 10c, deductible 
first order. 

Henderson's Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Ind. 


Cornus Rubra, 2 to 3 ft., 75c; 3 to 4 ft., $1.25; 
7 to 8 ft., $5.00.. B&B, 25c extra. 
Cornus Florida, 40c; 3 to 4 ft., 50c; 


4 to 5 ft., The. 
Crabs, Bechtel’s, 40c; 3 to 4 ft., 60c. 
Madison, 0. 


Cash with order. 
Hathaway's Nursery, 
NURSERY SALESMEN, 
Earn pig income taking orders for fast selling 
item. Helps you sell more nursery stock. Noth- 


ing to carry. Cash commissions up to $15.00 on 
every sale. Your trade will snap this item up. 
Write eesal. for s a es WT 
KEENE M co. ACINE, WIS. 
CHOICE LINERS. 
From 2%-in. pots. 
Biota Aurea Nana, 4 to 6 ins. 
Woodward Globe, 5 to 7 ins. 
Juniperus Hibernica (Irish), 6 to 8 ins. 8. 50 
Juniperus Stricta, 5 to 7 ins. 9.00 
Juniperus Sabina, 5 to 7 ins. 
Juniperus Andorra, & to 8 ins. 
Juniperus Kosteri, 5 to 7 ins. 
Taxus Cuspidata (spreader), 3 to 5 ins. 6.50 
tase ORE (upright), 3 to 5 ins.. 7.50 
EYE FLORAL SALES co., 
Springfield, O. 


SURPLUS NURSERY STOUK. 

‘ Pe ymy yt Persica rubro-plena, 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 
Cercis canadensis, 4 to 5 ft., 5 to 6 ft., to N, ft. 
Cornus stolonifera, 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 8 
Cydonia japonica, ‘cutting- -grown, bright A. 12 

to 18 ins., 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft. 
Jasminum nudifiorum, 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 3 ft. 

P my ee fragrantissima, 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 8 ft., 
° 
Privet, California, 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 8 ft. 
Privet, Amoor North, 6 to 12 ins., 12 to 18 ins., 

18 to 24 ins. 

wey other shrubs not listed. 


ices in smal! or large lots. 
TWITTY. onde ERY CO., TEXAREANA, TEX. 











2 to 3 ft., 
2 to 3 ft., 








; as 


seaeanee 
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PLATE BOOKS 
for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 235 


standard nursery items, brief descrip- 
tion, substantially bound. Price in small 
lots, 65e each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 


items illustrated in full color. Price in 
small lots, 30¢ each. 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
i5e each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on receipt 
of $1.00. Cash with order. 





A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


St. Joseph, Michigan 








ADVERTISING 
for 
NURSERYMEN 


DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOK. 160 il- 
lustrations in Full Color with detailed 
descriptions. Choice of Gray or Brown 
covers. Each, 75e. 


We also carry a complete line of LOOSE- 


LEAF BOOKS, MAPS, FOLIOS and 
CIRCULARS for display purposes. 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











PRUNING 
COMPOUND 


For destroying and pre- 
venting the growth of 
wood destroying fungi 
and for the protection 
of wounds, use Bartlett 
Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordinary 
paint brush. Delivered 
in 4th zone. 


$1.50 Gallon 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3058 E. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit, Mich. 





Better Irrigation, Cheaper 


THROUGH ITTNER NOZZLES 


Used in connection with a Circular 
Spray System, which you can build 
yourself, the Ittner Nozzle will give you 
efficient irrigation at remarkably low 
cost. 15 Ibs. pressure sprinkles a 40-foot 
circle adequately. Durably built—easily 
attached—extensively used. 

Write for folder and details of our 
Free Advice Service on irrigation prob- 


lems. 
ITTNER BROTHERS, Anoka, Minn. 








AUTOMATIC IRRIGATION 
AND SUPPLIES 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Write for Literature and Prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 
628 W. Patterson St. 


Kalamazoo Michigan 











... OHINGLE TOW... 


Write for Prices 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
LAONA, WIS. 








complete line of stock of five nurseries 
for which he is sales agent. A supple- 
mentary 10-page folder lists lining-out 
stock. 

Stern's Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y.—Re- 
tail catalogue, illustrated in color, lists 
roses, flowering shrubs, trees, evergreens, 
perennials and fruits, 16 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Shiloh Nurseries, York, Pa.—Retail 
catalogue of general stock, including fruit 
trees, 28 pages and cover, 5x9 inches. 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O. 
—Complete garden book listing vegetable 
and flower seeds, perennials, bulbs, roses, 
evergreens, ornamentals and fruits, 64 
pages, 614x9Vy inches. 

L. E. Williams Nursery Co., Exeter. 
N. H.—Wholesale price list of collected 
plants, sixteen pages, 6x9 inches. 

C. R. Burr & Co., Manchester, Conn.— 
Spring wholesale trade list, dated Febru- 
ary 12, 1940, offers shrubs, vines, orna- 
mental and shade trees, evergreens, per- 
ennials and fruit trees in 36 pages and 
cover, 6x8! inches. 

Perennial Nurseries, Painesville, O.— 
Trade list for spring and fall, 1940, offers 
a variety of perennials, 12 pages and 
cover, 6x9 inches. 

Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex.— 
Illustrated retail catalogue offers the firm's 
landscape service and lists general line 
of stock, 32 pages and cover, 7/)x10ly 
inches. 

American Florist Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill.—Wholesale price list for 1940 offers 
complete list of horticultural supplies for 
the nursery, landscaping, tree surgery, 
greenhouse, florists and cemeteries, 60 
pages and cover, 9!/x12'2 inches. 

W. A. Natorp Co., Cincinnati, O.— 
Twenty-fifth anniversary retail catalogue. 
with trade discount, lists general line of 
stock, printed by planograph, 104 pages 
and cover, 444x7'4 inches. 

Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex. 
Retail catalogue of thirty-two pages and 
cover, describes plants and their use in 
southern landscape planting, 71x10 
inches. 

Henry Field Seed & Nursery Co., Shen- 
andoah, Ia.—Mail-order catalogue of fifty- 
six pages of newsprint paper and cover, 
914x13 inches, listing wide variety of 
items. 

Gardex, Inc., Michigan City, Ind.— 
Descriptive catalogue of Gardex “Soil- 
Flow” tools, labor-saving devices of novel 
design, thirty-six pages and cover, 51)x8!/, 
inches. 

Felix Gillet Nursery, Nevada City, Cal. 
—Retail catalogue of sixteen pages, 8'/)x11 
inches, folded for mailing, includes fruits, 
nuts, evergreens, shade trees and shrubs. 

McConnell Nursery Co., Fort Burwell, 
Ont., Canada.—Retail catalogue of eighty- 
six pages and cover, 7x10 inches, contains 
extensive list of hardy plants among orna- 
mentals and fruits. 

Howard M. Gillet, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
—Retail catalogue of gladioli, dahlias and 
other bulbs and perennials, thirty-two pages 
and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Earl E. May Seed Co., Shenandoah, Ia. 
—Mail-order catalogue of fifty-six pages, 
10x12 inches, much of it in color, includ- 
ing twentieth anniversary offers. 

W. W. Wilmore’s Dahlia Farm & Nurs- 
ery, Denver, Colo.—Retail catalogue of 
thirty-two pages and cover, 6x9 inches, and 
trade list of six pages, same size. 

Charles H. Williams Nurseries, Exeter, 
N. H.—Price list of hardy native plants, 
evergreens, trees and shrubs, 16 pages 
and cover, 4x9 inches. 





TWIST-EMS’ 


The handiest plant tie 
ever invented. Saves time 
and labor in tying plants 
of all kinds securely and 
permanently. 


Twist-Ems save the tedi- 

ous work of tying plants 

with twine or raffla and 

cutting each piece with a 
knife or shears. Simply put around the 
stem, twist, and it is tied. 


Splendid for Evergreens, 
Vines and all kinds of 
plants requiring tying 
4-inch length 
1000 for 75ec; 5000 for $3.00 
8-inch length 
1000 for $1.10; 5000 for $5.50 


f.o.b. Philadelphia 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHiA, PA. 











In Carpenter Nursery Twines 


Carpenter twines are priced so that 
you get the most for your money 
in length and strength. Jute, Sisal 
Java, Cotton, ete. Write us about 
your particular need, or send a 
sample of what you are new using 
for our quotation. There is no obli 
gation. Ask for our free booklet, 
“Knots the Sailors Use.” 


LET 
GeEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


HICA 


SHINGLE 
TOW 





Write for Prices 


JAGERSON FUEL CO. 


Neenah, Wis. 
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SUPPLIES 


Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 
— BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 
FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


--- 1388 
W. Randolph St. 








TWINE 
ROPE 
BURLAP 


o 
Special Cordage 
for Nursery Work 


Oo 


J. E. FRICKE. C0. 


40 North Front Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Domestic 
PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











FLAG type MARKERS 


Used by Colleges, Nurseries, Es- 
tates. Does not heave with the 
frost . . . lasts indefinitely. Green en- 
amel or Galvanized stake with swinging 
galvanneal label. Lists at $12.00 per 100. 


imi ts nee | 
The Stake 


with a 
meee AKES & —— sand uses, in 


Sai 2 


ees 5 - foe 
t 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Adams Nursery, Inc.................---.-.-- 
Aeroil Burner Co.................--..-.----.-- 


Alta Vista Nurseries 


American Chemical Paint Co........... 


American Color and ~ ~ammnlts Co. , 


American Florist hla 
Andrews Nursery .. 
Ariens Co. 

Augustine Nurseries 


Bagatelle Nursery 
Bailey Nurseries, J. V 
Baker, Bert 

Baker Nurseries 
Bardona Nursery 


Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
Bents Nurseries, W. A 
Berryhill Nursery Co. 
Bobbink & Atkins 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries............... 


Brimfield Gardens ane 
Brown Bros. 


Biceps Forel al Con 


Burr & Co 
Burton's Hill hy “Nurseries... 


California Spray-Chemical chen 
Campbell-Hau “s Co. 
Carpenter, Geo. 

Chase Co., a 
Cloverset Flower Farm 

Coe, Ralph R 

Commercial Nursery Co 


Connor Lumber & Land Co............. 


Continental Nurseries 


Corliss Bros., Inc., Nurseries........... 


Cottage Gardens ..................... 
Cross, Andrew .................. 


Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co... 
Denison & Blair 

de Wilde's Rhodo-Lake Nurseries... 
Doty & Doerner, Inc 

Dreer, Inc., Henry A 


Dummett, ee 


Economy Floral Supply Co 


Elk River Evergreen _ St 


Evergreen Nursery 


Field's Nursery - 

Forest Nursery Co... 
Foster ey corn 
Fricke Co., 

Fuller Wheel ag Co. 


Garden Shop, Inc. 

Gardner Nurseries, 
Gardner's Nurseries . 
Gladwood Gardens .............. 
Gravely Mfg. Co. 

Greening Nurseries - 


Harmon Nursery ............. 
ee a s ry - 
Hayden, N 


Henderson's paiaioa Gardens a 


Herbst Bros. —......... 

Hess’ Nurseries 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries 

Hill Nurse 

Hinsdale Nurseries, Inc... 

Hobbs & Sons, C. M...... 

Hogansville Nurseries ... 
& Hunkel oa e 

Hood & Co., W. 

Hook's Nurse: 

Horsford, William n Crosby... 

Howard Rose Co.. 
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Hunt & Son, M. H 
Hunter, Geo. W 


Sg SS, SaaS 
Ittner Bros. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Jagerson Fuel Co 


Kallay Bros. Co 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries 
Kingsville Nurseries, Inc. 
Koster Co., Inc 


LaBars' Rhododendron Nursery 
Lake's Shenandoah Nurseries 
Lansing Specialties ~ ha Co 
Leonard & Son, 

Louisville Nurseries 

I 23 


Maclean, Jean 

Maloney Bros, Nursery Co 
Mathews gdh Nursery. 

McGill & Son, 

Mellhenny, E. a dlasetiicticntl 
Meehan Co., Thomas B... 

Mehaffey, H 

Milton Nursery Co 








Mount Arbor Nurseries...................... 
Mount Vernon Nursery 


Peete Gen We Binnie 


Oberlin Peony Gardens.................. 
Offenberg Nursery Co., Paul 
Orenco Nursery Co......................- j 
Outpost Nurseries, Inc. . 

Owen & Son, Inc., T. G................ 


Pacific Coast Nursery 

Pacific Northwest Rose Nursery... 
Pastor Wholesale Nursery, A 
Perennial Nurseries .. 

Peterson & Derin 

Portland Wholesale Nursery Co... 
Princeton Nurseries 

Process Color Printing Co. .............. 


Richards’ 
Roberts Nursery Co.......................-.-. 
Rust Mfg. Co., John 


Scarff's Nurseries _. 

Schifferli & Son Nurseries, F. E... 
Sherman Nursery Co 
Sherwood Nursery Co, —.......... 
Siebenthaler Co, _............... 
Southern Nursery Co............ 
State Road Nursery........... 
Storrs & Harrison Co..... 
Studley, Walter A 

Summit Nurseries 

Surtees, John .................... 
Swink Nursery Co. 


Tardif Domestic Peat Sales Co. 
Twitty Nursery Co 


Uecke Evergreen Nursery 
Visser's Nurseries 


Waldo Hills Seedling Nursery 
Washington Nurseries 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc.. 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm. 
Westminster Nurseries _...... 
Williams Nursery Co., L, E.. 
Willis Nursery Co..... nied 
Winona Nursery Co... 

Wisconsin Moss Co... 
Wonderland Nurseries . . 
Wyman's Framingham Nurseries. 


Zephyr Hill Nursery —................... 
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CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 


Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


They are durable They are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
entire growing season. 


They are light They are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
acl & of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled 


They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 

2 They do not dry out quickly on hot or windy days, and therefore do not require 

Patent No. 2073695 constant watering as does a clay pot. 
ent No. 


They make the plant look larger and better pee ave = 


appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant 
grown in them. 
: ; They are large enough to comfortably 
Large soil capacity accommodate the roots in a natural po- 
sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 
shrubs and small trees. 
They are cheap in price Tey are so cheap that they can 
x P poe be given away with the plant 
which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 


They make the nursery business an all summer business 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather. without the least sign of wilt of either the 


You can sell your plants in bloom By srowing your stock 
in our pots you may sell 


it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits. 


imi = m petiti The use of our Clo- 
They eliminate cut-rate competition Ube ann af our Cie. 


enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
of handling 


Send us a sample order Give them a trial and you will always 
use them 


Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 


foliage or the blooms. 


Carton of samples, by mail for 25c¢ to pay postage 








CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 10520 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 








ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 





THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 














FULLER WHEEL HOE 
WEEDS, MULCHES, 
CULTIVATES 

40 years a favorite for any- 
thing planted in rows. 
Adjustable draft and 
height. Blades 6 ins. 

to 14 ins. wide; 6- 
foot handle. Gets 

close to seed- 

lings without 

damage. 


Costs Less 
Weighs Less 
Does More Work 
Send for Circular 


FULLER 
WHEEL HOE CO. 


So. Hamilton, Mass. 





LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 


Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 














SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Unexcelled as nursery packing material 


Economical because price low and very 


efficient. Write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


BABCOCK, WISCONSIN 











Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


1939 crop is here. Large-size burlap and wire- 
bound bales. We have been gathering moss since 
1896. The oldest dealer in the state. We send 
samples if you are interested. Write at once 
Our reference, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


THE MOSS CO. Mather, Wis. 
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PATENTS PENDING 


“wv TRANSHLANTONE 


IS THE MODERN NURSERYMAN’S 
MOST PROFITABLE TOOL 


VITAMIN B, 1 THE Most EFFECTIVE FORM— 
A BALANCED VITAMIN-HORMONE STIMULANT 


l. USE IN THE NURSERY 2. SELL TO YOUR 





CUSTOMERS 
The purpose of the nursery Keep a supply of TRANSPLANTONE on 
is to grow stronger root sys’ hand. You will find it profitable to sell it 
tems. By soaking or water- with every sale of nursery stock. 
ing plant roots with . 
TRANSPLANTONE solu- One of the first nurseries to offer TRANS- 


PLANTONE in a companion sale with its 
plants has reordered six times. Another 
nursery says that it is the best selling acces- 
sory they have ever offered. 


tion at every transplanting the 
formation of new fibrous roots 
is hastened. 


Azaleas, rhododendrons, hol- 
lies, junipers, pyracanthas — 
everything that requires TRANSPLAN- 
TONE is backed by 
national advertising 
reaching over 12,000,- 
000 readers and will 
be featured in exhibits 
at the New York, 
Philadelphia and Chi- 


cago Flower Shows. 





humus — all start new top 
growth much sooner if 


TRANSPLANTONE has 


been used. 


1 oz.of TRANSPLANTONE 
makes 10 gals. of transplant 
solution or 1000 gals. of 
weekly watering solution. 














Made by the manufacturers of ROOTONE 
The Nationally Accepted Hormone Powder for Rooting Cuttings, Seeds and Bulbs. 


l-oz. can, 50c 3-0z. can, $1.00 l-lb. can, $4.00 


Write to us today for our proposition to nurserymen. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. - Ambler, Pa. peice 

















